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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——»— 
SMALL squadron of German cruisers made an attack on 
Hartlepool, Whitby, and Scarborough on Wednesday 
morning. It seems that the squadron consisted of at least three 
battle cruisers and two armoured cruisers. Hartlepool and Scar- 
borough were shelled simultaneously for about half an hour 
shortly after eight o'clock. The bombardment of Whitby 
began at nine o'clock, and it is possible that one or more of 
the ships which took part in it bad come from Scarborough, 
which is onl7 fifteen miles distant. As soon as the presence 
of the German ships was reported a British patrolling 
squadron tried to cut them off. They then retired at full 
speed and succeeded in escaping in the mist. The losses 
on both sides in the naval engagement—our destroyers 
did their best, though without much result, to hold the enemy 
in check—are said to have been small, but the damage done 
on shore was far more serious. The total casualties, almost 
entirely, as was to be expected, among the civilian population, 
were over five hundred. The majority were women and 
children. 





At Hartlepool the land batteries replied, and are reported to 
have hit the enemy. Three German ships were seen at this 
point. None of the Hartlepool guns was touched, but one 
German shell fell among the Royal Engineers, and several 
among the 18th Battalion of the Durham Light Infantry. 
The casualties among the soldiers were seven killed and four- 
teen wounded. The civilians, whether they stayed in their 
houses or ran into the streets, suffered heavily, as did buildings 
in various parts of the town. The gasworks and the water- 
works were both damaged. If there was some excuse for the 
shelling of Hartlepool as being a fortified place, there can be 
none for the attack on the undefended seaside resorts of 
Scarborough and Whitby. The bombardment was a gross 
and wanton piece of inhumanity contrary to every Convention 
and every custom of war. At Scarborough much damage was 
done to buildings, including the churches, At Whitby the 
ancient Abbey was injured. Many of the inhabitants retired 
hurriedly from the towns on foot, on bicycles, or by train, but 
nowhere was there anything like a wild rush or panic. Every- 
body, whether civilian, soldier, or sailor, did his duty loyally 
and well. 


We have dealt fully with this “ runaway ring” elsewhere, 
but we wish to say here that, if we treat this piece of 
barbarism with the contempt which it unquestionably deserves 
from the naval and military point of view, it must not be 
supposed that we are not deeply moved by the fate of the 
men, women, and children who died for England. There are 
tears for them as well as for the soldiers of the Service 
Battalion of the 18th Durbam Light Infantry, for the Royal 








from runaway raids. If it had, it would have been like a fraudu- 
lent insarance office accepting risks which it could not cover. 
The Navy can and will destroy the enemy's fighting fleet if that 
fighting fleet will give it battle, but till it does there will be 
naval sniping across the North Sea, just as there is military 
sniping across the Yser. To suggest any alterations in naval 
dispositions because non-combatants have been killed and 
wounded on the Yorkshire coast, just as they might have 
been killed by a mining disaste , a bad railway accident, or 
the sinking of an excursion stc.mer, would be utterly pre- 
posterous. 


The Admiralty must be protected by all sane landsmen 
against the slightest pressure of this kind. No doubt if the 
Admiralty thinks that experience has shown that some changes 
in its plans will enable it to catch snipers more easily, 
those changes will be made. The sufferings of Hartlepool, 
Scarborough, and Whitby must not, however, be allowed to 
influence our naval policy by the breadth of a hair. The Ad- 
miralty is playing the great game, and if it should be necessary 
to sacrifice half the coast towns in Eng!and to win that game, 
they must be sacrificed. From the spirit shown on the York- 
shire coast we may be quite sure that the moment the coast 
towns realized the necess'ty they would willingly offer them- 
selves for such sacrifice. The Admiralty in its naval capacity 
will no more think of Wednesday's casualty list than it 
will think of the gallant ships that will be sunk with al) hands 
when the final struggle with the enemy comes. 

That the effect of the raid on recruiting will be excellent 
goes without saying. Indeed, we need not use the future 
tense, for already Germany’s bloody and brutal insult has 
proved the determining factor for thousands of men who 
were hesitating whether it was or was not necessary for 
them to join the colours. A true story of a taxi-cab driver 
and his fare is worth repeating in this context. Ata little 
before twelve o’clock on Wednesday a lady took a cab at 
Waterles. The driver, when she paid him, informed her of 
the news just learnt from his last “fare,” and added: “I 
think they'll take me now, Miss, don’t you? The last time 
I tried they said my teeth were too bad, and I couldn’t afford 
a false set”; then, with a touch of anxiety: “ But I don’t think 
they'll bother about that now, will they, Miss? Anyway, I'm 
going to try.” 


Our indignation has made us deal first with the raid, but 
to have done so is, we confess, to have lost the sense of pro- 
portion. By far the most important piece of news this week 
is the official announcement made in Friday’s papers that a 
British Protectorate has been proclaimed in Egypt. The 
suzerainty of Turkey bas thus terminated—of course, for ever 
—and the British Government will in future take all the 
measures necessary for the defence of Egypt and the protec- 
tion of its inhabitants and interests. Together with this 
announcement comes the news of the appointment of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry M‘Mahon to be His Majesty's 
High Commissioner in Egypt. Sir Henry M‘Mahon has 
had a very distinguished career in India, first as a soldier 
and then as a “ political ”—7.e., in the semi-diplomatic service, 
which provides the men who advise and control the Feudatory 
States. Sir Henry M‘Mahon’s last post was that of Foreign 
Secretary. All who have personal or official knowledge of 
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Sir Henry and his record feel the greatest confidence in his 
steadfastness and judgment. 


“ Protectorate” is so elastic a term that it may be worth 
while to say a word or two upon the subject. There are Pro- 
tectorates which are tantamount to annexation, and onty differ 
from annexation on grounds of convenience, like ihe French 
Protectorate in Tunis. There are other Protectorates in 
which the protecting Power does hardly more, to borrow a 
phrase from the “ diggings,” than “peg out” a prospective 
claim. Our Egyptian Protectorate will, of coarse, be of 
the former and not the latter order, ay 4 wili follow the 
Tunisian model. It will be permarent, and the suzerainty 
which, as it were, we inherit froma the Turks, plus all the 
practical rights of government which we already possess in 
virtue of our occupation, will constitute a sovereignty quite 
as complete and quite as real as sovereignty in the technical 
sense. The possibility of the evacuation of Egypt in some 
distant future, though we confess it has been nothing but the 
shadow of a shade of a possibility of recent years, has now 
become an impossibility. 


What the position of the Khedivial family is to be is not 
stated, but, if we may judge from British traditions, the desire 
of the Government will be to alter the status quo as little 
as possible, provided always that the family proves 
worthy of trust, and that we have assurances that the true 
interests of the Egyptian people—for they, and they alone, 
must be our goal—will not suffer by the continuance of 
Khedivial rule. We could no more tolerate injury to Egypt 
and the Egyptian people in order to maintain a sentiment 
or a tradition than we could tolerate misrule in an Indian 
Feudatory State out of a mistaken devotion to the status quo. 
The ideal which we must put before us is the ideal which 
Lord Cromer always kept before him—how to govern Egypt 
im the interests of the governed. Of one thing we may be 
absolutely certain. The utmost care will be taken to respect 
the rights of the Mohammedan population. And by respecting 
Mohammedan rights we do not mean bare civic rights, but the 
title to the utmost consideration and respect. 


The Mohammedans of Egypt have flourished under our occu- 
pation, and may feel certain that the free hand which we shall 
have in the Protectorate, both for administration and finance, 
will be used to better and improve, not injure, their position. 
It is, of course, premature to discuss matters of internal 
organization. They must wait till the war is over. All that 
is necessary now is to make it clear that the interests of the 
people of Egypt will be our paramount consideration, and 
that they will not be sacrificed to British interests. We are 
not going to exploit Egypt except for the Egyptians. 
Henceforth the sole source of power and authority in 
Egypt will be the British Government just as it is 
in India, but also, just as it is in India, the exer- 
cise of that power and authority will be regarded as a 
trust of the most sacred character. There will be no altera- 
tions for the sake of aiterations, for our rule abroad is always 
conservative, not subversive. But though we shall respect a 
genuine independence of spirit, we shall not tolerate dis- 
loyalty and anarchy either in princes or people. Egypt enters 
the Pax Britannica. 


In the western theatre of the war there has been what the 
Admiralty might call a certain liveliness. Thursday’s com- 
muniqué from Paris describes, indeed, a very considerable 
advance in Flanders. The Allies have gained a good deal of 
ground in Belgium around Ypres and also to the north-east 
of Arras. One of the features of the advance was the bombard- 
ment of the coast east of Nieuport by British warships, 
supported by land batteries and infantry attacks on shore. 
It is, indeed, one of the curiosities of the situation, but one 
highly creditable to the traditional tenacity and calmness of 
the British Navy, that while the Germans were inflicting a 
pinprick on the Yorkshire coast and slaughtering non-com- 
batants and women and children by the hundred, our Navy 
was doing real business—clearing the strip of coast near 
Nieuport of the enemy and cannonading the German 
entrenched position in and around Westende. 


By two o’clock on Wednesday the position was considered 
to be sufficiently prepared for an attack, and the Fleet ceased 
French and Belgian infantry and Marines, with the 


firing. 








Se aia 
dismounted Belgian cavalry in support, then took up the 
game, and delivered an attack by three roads, each separated 
from the others by the inundations. Helped by the mist and 
rain—we quote from the message of the Times correspondent 
in Friday’s issue—“ the infantry went forward in short, rapid 
rashes,” and soon carried two villages and a moated farm. 
house. These places were retained in spite of the vigorous 
counter-attacks of the enemy. Some of the heaviest fighting 
fell to the French Marines, who fought with the gallantry 
traditional in that splendid body of men. One of their 
bayonet charges, which was delivered over exposed ground 
under heavy fire, is described as the finest exploit of the 
afternoon. Taken as a whole, the advance in Belgium, though 
small if judged by mileage, is of real importance. 


It is difficult to summarize what has been going on during 
the week in the rest of the line between Belfort and the sea, 
but it may be said generally that there has been considerable 
progress, both material and moral. The latter progress, 
indeed, is very well marked. The “push” on the line as a 
whole is distinctly in favour of the Allies. This fact will pro- 
bably make the Germans do something violent in order to 
reassert themselves. Such violence, however, if unsuccessful, 
may now prove very dangerous to the Germans, whose line 
has been thinned by the necessity of sending mn to Poland, 
while their opponents’ line has been in every direction 
strengthened and made good by reinforcements. Though it is 
premature to expect large developments in the immediate 
present, it is safe to say that in Belgium the enemy is waning 
while we are waxing. 


In the north-eastern theatre of the war the Germans are for 
the moment reaping the reward of the tremendous sacrifices 
they have made elsewhere in order to attack Warsaw. Russian 
troops holding the centre have been forced back a considerable 
distance, and are now resting on the river Bzura, only twenty- 
seven miles from Warsaw. There is, however, no need for 
alarm. In all probability the Russians will be able to bring 
up a sufficient force to save the uncovering of Warsaw; 
but even if they cannot, and the city is lost, the 
Germans will not have gained much, except in prestige. 
The main object of the enemy is, of course, to keep the 
war out of Germany, and, if possible, to relieve Cracow; 
but there seems little ground for thinking that the Russians 
will let go the prize so nearly within their grasp. They 
may have to suspend their activities in the south for a 
time, but it is not likely to be more than a suspension. The 
tremendous character of the Austrian defeat in Servia will, 
it must be presumed, oblige the Austrians to send more troops 
to Bosnia, and the Austrian Army is not strong enough to do 
this and also to show a great force on the Galician border and 
in the Carpathians. We admit, however, that the situation is 
for the moment so confused and confusing in the eastern 
theatre that anything said about it must be regarded as 
“without prejudice.” 


Amongst minor items of news we may mention the reported 
sinking of the German armoured cruiser, the ‘ Friedrich Karl,’ 
a vessel of nine thousand tons, in the Baltic. No details are 
supplied, but two hundred men are stated to have been saved. 
According to a Reuter message, the ship was sunk during the 
last Russian sortie in the Baltic. The Russians are also said 
to have lately sunk a German steamer with Turkish troops on 
board in the Black Sea. It is further stuted that a British 
squadron on Sunday last bombarded the Turkish troops con- 
centrated in the Gulf of Saros, but no confirmation of this 
news has been given by the Admiralty. 


A subject for great congratulation is the announcement 
made on Friday that Messrs. Cammell, Laird, and Co. have 
just completed the light cruiser ‘Caroline.’ Her keel was 
laid on January 28th of this year. She was launched on 
September 2lst, and delivered complete on December 17th, 
after satisfactory trials on December 15th. She bas thus 
been completed in little over ten months. The contract date 
of delivery was May 2st, 1915. We congratulate Messrs. 
Cammell, Laird, and Oo. and the gallant men who built her 
most heartily on their splendid achievement. They were 
fighting Britain’s battles quite as truly as if they beld the 
rifle. To adapt a noble phrase from Stevenson’s Wrecker, 
“ God bless every man who drove a rivet, swung a hammer, or 
built up the engines in the good ship ‘ Caroline.’” 
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—————————————————_—S - 
The great Serbian victory over the Austrians has been more 


thorough than we were able to record last week. It has 
ended in the Austrians being entirely driven out of 
Serbia. Belgrade has been retaken by the Serbians after 
it had been oceupied by the Austrians for less than a 
fortnight. It will be remembered that it was “ laid at the feet ” 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph on his accession day, De- 
cember 2nd. Many thousands of Austrians—some reports say 
eighty thousand since the beginning of the war—have been 
taken prisoners. The Serbians perhaps did better than any 
other State in the Balkan War, but this victory over the 
Austrians has been a feat of arms which has won the admira- 
tion of the world. The pitiful official explanation issued at 
Vienna is the kind of communication which Governments are 
compelled ultimately to resort to if they embark ona policy of 
gecretiveness where secrecy is unnecessary. Much better tell a 
patriotic people what efforts and sacrifices are required of them. 





The Morning Post of Tuesday published a further exception- 
ally interesting letter (dated December 7th) which had been 
received by the London correspondent of an Hungarian news- 
paper from a friend at Budapest. The news of the great 
Serbian victory over the Austrians had not yet been officially 
made known, much less was its extent appreciated, yet the letter 
makes it plain that the shock to public feeling at Vienna and 
Budapest was already extraordinarily severe. The public had 
been told that the Serbian A ‘ny need no longer be seriously 
considered. When the bad news began to be whispered the 
Viennese—such is the difference of character between the two 
races—“ looked for consolation to the sky,” while the mob at 
Budapest broke into hostile demonstrations against the 
Austrian General Potiorek. To be beaten by the Serbians, 
says the writer of the letter, is more than the people can 
endure. They would not have been enraged if the Russians 
had beaten them again, but they feel that the Serbian victory 
makes them ridiculous—which is worse than being beaten. 
Every Hungarian newspaper blames the German General 
Staff, which is said to « .aw off Austro-Hungarian troops for 
its own purposes, and generally to use Austria-Hungary as a 
cat’s-paw. The Budapest mob “ wants peace, and will not rest 
till it is in sight.” 

A magnificent feat of seamanship was performed last 
Sunday by Lieutenant-Commander N. D. Holbrook, who took 
his submarine, ‘B11,’ into the Dardanelles, dived under five 
rows of mines in spite of the strong and dangerous current, 
travelled eighteen miles up the straits, and torpedoed the 
Turkish battleship ‘ Messudiyeh,’ which was guarding the 
mine-field. The ‘B11’ was pursued by gun fire and by 
torpedo-boats, but escaped undamaged. At one point she 
lay submerged for nine hours. The ‘ Messudiyeh’ was a 
very old ship (built in 1874), which had, however, been 
modernized in 1903. She carried two 9°2 in. guns aud twelve 
6 in. guns, besides many smailer pieces. 





The Times of Wednesday published some further facts 
about the memorable defence of Ypres by the 7th Infantry 
Division and the 3rd Cavalry Division. Particularly illu. 
minating is the diary of General Julian Byng, commanding 
the 3rd Cavalry Division, which was circulated among his 
division, The two divisions went to the aid of the Naval 
Division at Antwerp. They temporarily occupied the neigh- 
bourhood of Bruges and Ghent, but they nad te fell back, and 
fought a rearguard action all the way from Ghent ito Ypres 
against overwhelming numbers. Exhausted as they were on 
arriving at Ypres, these two divisions had to hold the line for 
some days till the other British corps were brought up from 
the Aisne. The odds were about eight to one against them. 
A German officer afterwards stated that the German Staff 
had believed that four British army corps had held the 
position. When the two divisions were withdrawn to refit, it 
was found that in the 7th Infantry Division only 44 out of 
the original 400 officers were left, and only 2,336 men out 
of 12,000. The history of the Army may possibly show 
performances equal to this, but certainly nothing finer. 


on the war distinguished by both eloquence and passion. It 
is an appeal to the German people to recognize the truth before 
it is too late :— 


“Germany is doomed to sure defeat. Bankrupt in statesman- 


ship, overmatched in arms, under the moral condemnation of the 








civilized world, befriended only by Austrians, Turks, backward- 
looking, dying nations, desperately battling against the hosts of 
three great Powers, to which help and reinforcement from States 
now neutral will certainly come should the decision be long 
deferred, she outpours the blood of her heroic subjects, and wastes 
her diminishing substance in a hopeless struggle that postpones 
but cannot alter the fatal decree.” 

The world, the article continues, cannot allow Germany to 
win and to dominate in the interests of a military class. If 
England, France, and Russia cannot prevail, Italians, Hol- 
landers, Swiss, Danes, Greeks, and men of the Balkans will 
come to their assistance. Since more dreadful endings are in 
view, why not force a better ending now? We congratulate the 
New York Times on the noble feeling of its article. We are 
reminded of the eulogy which Walt Whitman pronounced on 
the leading articles of Northern newspapers during the 
American Civil War. That great tribute to journalism from 
a man of letters was thoroughly wel! deserved. The American 
Press may in peace time too often show a certain triviality of 
touch, but the best newspapers can rise greatly to great 
occasions, and here we have a splendid example of that fact. 


Lord Oromer contributes an instructive letter on “ German 
Methods in the East” to Tuesday's Times, a4 propos of the 
report that Turkish troops have mutinied in Constantinople 
against the tyranny of their German officers. Lord Cromer’s 
own experiences in Egypt incline him to regard the report as 
at least credible. The Germans, it appears, some years ago 
obtained permission to enlist Sudanese in Egypt for service in 
their East African possessions. A few years afterwards, when 
the British East African Company made a similar request, it 
was discovered that there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
recruits on the understanding that the troops would be under 
British officers, but that not a single man would on any 
account enter the service of Germany. They had been well 
paid and fed, but complained bitterly of the harshness 
of the German discipline and the brutal treatment they had 
received at the hands of the German officers and non- 
commissioned officers. 


Lord Cromer further comments on the failure of the 
attempt to preach a Holy War as illustrating the faultiness 
of German forecasts where Eastern affairs are concerned. 
To begin with, apart from loyalty, material interests both 
in India and Egypt are on the side of the Allies. The influence 
of the Sultan as Kaliph, never universally recognized, has 
been impaired of late years, while “there is something 
almost humorous in the idea that un invitation to war 
against the infidel could with any hope of success be made 
to appeal to the adherents of Islam when the Kaliph 
was himeelf in alliance with two infidel Governments.” 


The Court of Inquiry which investigated the loss of the 
‘ Bulwari’ op November 26th has reported that the evidence 
clearly proves that the explosion was due to the accidental 
ignition of ammunition. 


The “Eyewitness’s” narrative dated December 10th and pub- 
lished in the papers of Wednesday was chiefly interesting for 
an essay on intelligence work and secrecy. The writer's 
principal point is that the identification of individuals, and 
thereby of units, in the field is the basis of all deductions as 
to the enemy’s position and strength :— 

“That this view is held is proved by the pains at which all the 

combatants in the present war are to prevent reference in the 
Press to units in the field. This reticence is not maintained in 
order to deny to the general public news which would quite 
naturally and rightly be of absorbing interest, but in order not to 
give gratis to the enemy information he needs, and to acquire 
which—if it is not presented to him—he is forced to spend much 
money and trouble. Is it better to help the nation in its struggle 
for existence by an admittedly tantalizing reticence, or to satisfy 
the people’s curiosity and natural anxiety at the risk of endanger- 
ing national success in the field? This is the question. To it 
there can be only one answer.” 
To that proposition, we agree, sane persons can return but 
one answer. But what about a general policy of mystification 
that withholds official information on facts long since known 
to the enemy and to every neutral country? If the “ Eye- 
witness ” could think of any justification for that policy—the 
only policy of which we have ever complained—we should be 
much interested to know what it is. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 


E have to thank our readers for their prompt and 
generous response to our appeal for funds for the 
central body which is organizing the Home Guards—the 
Central Association of Volunteer Training Corps. The 
Spectator Fund down to Thursday evening reached a sum of 
£1,175 12s. Weare very grateful for this help, but our 
readers will, we are sure, not misunderstand us when we 
say that we hope this is only a beginning, and that the 
splendid example of those who have been first in the field 
will be largely followed. We say this not from any desire 
for a bloated subscription list or to exhibit the patriotism 
of the Spectator readers, but from a very lively sense 
of the urgent need of money in large amounts by 
the Central Association if it is within any reasonable 
time to get the Home Guards properly organized, 
trained, equipped, and armed. A Fund of £10,000, or 
even £100,000, would be by no means too much for 
such work. Indeed, when people ask us how much 
money is required, all we can say is that the more money 
the Central Association has at its disposal the more work 
it will be able to do. It isnever likely to have too much. 
Our only anxiety is one which has arisen in the last 
two days. A friend of the present writer who had 
been a subscriber to the Fund made as his first 
comment upon the German raid on the East Coast: 
“This ought to bring you in subscriptions by the 
thousand.” We do not doubt that this thought came 
into the minds of a great many people, but we aro by no 
means sure that the result will be good. On the contrary, we 
are a little alarmed lest it may slacken effort. Every- 
body will be saying that the Spectator will have no 
trouble now in getting the money it wants for the Home 
Guards. Therefore A, B, and C will individually say to 
themselves that it is quite certain that this good work can 
now be done without any help fromthem. “ We can keep 
our money in our pockets till some other good object comes 
under our notice, secure in the conviction that other people 
will do all that is needful for the Home Guards.” It will 
be the old story. But, alas! such a result must be disastrous 
to our Fund if what is every body’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. Therefore we would most emphatically implore our 
readers not to think that our Fund must be so prosperous 
in a week like this that there is no need to subscribe to it. 
There is greater need for support than if this apparent 
stimulus had not been applied. Weask our readors at once 
to check in themselves and in their friends the feeling 
which might prompt them to say: “The Spectator is sure 
Any its money now, and therefore we need not bother 
about it.” 








THE RUNAWAY RING. 





‘See what a rent the envious Kaiser made !' 





A RUNAWAY ring exactly describes the action of the 
Germans on the Yorkshire and Durham coast on 
Wednesday. Judged by any previous standard of naval 
ethics, the bombardment of an open town such as Scar- 
borough or Whitby was a base, brutal, and barbarous act— 
one in support of which no plea of military necessity can 
possibly be raised. But if the act of the Germans stands con- 
demned from the point of view of military morals asa piece 
of useless cruelty, it stands equally condemned from the 
strategic point of view. As the very sensible and cool 
communiqué of the Admiralty points out, it has no military 
importance whatever, and will not help the Germans in the 
very least in their task of first wearing down our Fleet and 
then destroying it, or of evading our Fleet and then 
landing a vast “surprise packet” of invaders. The 
Germans knew quite well before they tried it that 
in a long winter night, aided by mist, a few very 
fast ships could make a dash at our coast, throw 
some shells on the shore, and the moment they saw the 
slightest sign of any one coming to stop them turn round 


and tear off into the sinister safety of their mine-fields. 
Nothing is accomplished by such a course of action except 
a kind of huge, clumsy insult destined to stimulate the 
dull and deep potations of the drinkers in the beer halls | 


a, 
of Germany. The analogy, indeed, with the naught 
boys who sneak up to some fashionable housé, ring they 
bell, and then run away, to watch in safety the feck 
come to the door and find no one on the step, is absolute 
The street urchin accomplishes nothing except a “ score ® 
off the footman or parlourmaid. He knows, however, that 
the game is a very safe one because he can run faster than 
the footman, and he knows also that it will not be worth 
while to make any great effort to suppress his impertinenceg 
Of course there is a chance, but it is a very remote one, 
of a policeman coming up at the inconvenient moment ; but 
there must be some risks even in a war of insult. 

If the policy of the runaway ring has no justification 
from the military point of view, may not it be defended on 
the political side? Cannot the Germans argue that it 
will cause panic in this country, and prevent our sending 
reliefs to Flanders? Will not the public feel that, if the 
Germans can bombard our shores, they can also land 
troops thereon in large numbers? The inference is logical, 
or apparently logical, but is certainly false. Instead of 
this kind of raid frightening us, it, oddly enough, tends to 
produce a feeling of security—except, of course, in our 
coast towns. To an imaginative race such as the English 
are at bottom the unknown terror is always very much 
worse than the known. As long as the Germans did 
nothing, anxious souls here were undoubtedly perturbed 
as to what they might do. Now people are saying through- 
out the length and breadth of the land: “If this is all 
they can do, we are not going to bother about the German 
menace. It is very sad, of course, for the poor people who 
have suffered in the North Country towns, but, after all, 
when we are at war we must expect a knock or two even at 
home.” The result of the raid is that not only was no 
panic caused even upon the coast—the behaviour of the 
civil population in the towns was quite admirable—but the 
whole country has instantly risen to the resolve that we are 
not going to be deflected by a hair’s-breadth from our policy 
as regards the development and support of the Expeditionary 
Force. Our soldiers will go across the Channel, not in 
fewer, but probably in larger, numbers than was arranged 
before the raid. The butler, the footman, and the hall- 
boy are not going to be kept from proceeding with 
their ordinary vocations in order to guard against another 
runaway ring. The work in the house will go on as usual, 
even if the “ varmints” cannot be cuffed. A very gallant 
officer, a Colonel in an Irish regiment, when, in one of the 
earlier battles of the war, his battalion first came under 
fire, addressed them with a good brogue in the following 
terms: “I suppose ye know, boys, what the Germans are 
doin’ this for? They're doin’ it to frighten ye!” The 
men, much amused by their Colonel’s witticism, grinned 
and went on. That is exactly what the British public are 
going to do about the raid. The Germans have done it 
to frighten us, and we are not going to be frightened. 

A further consideration raised by the Northern coast 
raid deserves mention. Though we are bound to say we 
were not much perturbed on this account ourselves, a 
good many people thought that a raid might have a bad 
effect in inducing the public to think that somehow or 
other the Navy was not doing its duty, and not protecting 
our shores sufficiently. Asa result of this grumbling the cry 
might be raised of “ What is the good of the Navy if it allows 
the wretched people in the coast towns to be slaughtered ? ” 
and in response some naval action might be precipitated 
which was not dictated by true strategic policy, but 
by the desire to show that the Navy could strike when 
it liked. That would indeed be a disaster. Happily, 
however, the British public has an instinct about naval 
affairs which, like other instincts, is not based upon know- 
ledge, but is intuitive. We see no signs whatever of any 
serious attempt to blame the Admiralty or to urge them 
into unwise courses. The servants are not going to be 
blamed because they cannot stop the runaway rings in an 
instant. If sound reasons show that any modifications are 
needed in the disposition of our Fleet, that disposition 
will no doubt be modified, but not a corporal’s guard will be 
altered on shore or a torpedo-boat moved from its present 
beat because of the runaway ring. Ina military senso itis a 
negligible incident, and must no more affect the policy 
of the Admiralty than did the explosion in the ‘ Bulwark.’ 
The nation is deeply sorry for the men, women, and children 
who died under shell fire. It will bind up their wounds and 





do everything that can be done for the widows and the 
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orphans. Further, it salutes the towns whose population 

P ‘@] such steadiness and gallantry—but there is an 
oe the affair. The notion of our being thrown on 
end en ends by what happened on Wednesday is, 
~ a Heaven ! unthinkable. “J 

Meanwhile there is one very good positive result of the 
A thought which may be expressed in half a dozen 
words appears to have sprung inte the minds of the whole 
British population as they read the telegrams on Wednesday: 
«'This'll be good for recruiting! Though the raid has 
sed no panic and no disposition to blame the Navy for 
not being able to do the impossibie—that is, to see the 
small boy stealing across the square on a dark, foggy night 
to ring the bell—it has made a very large umber of 
Englishmen clench their teeth and say first : “ The damned 
scoundrels!” and next: “ What can I do to help?” There 
is, of course, only one answer for the man of military age 
—tgin the colours. The country knows instinctively that 
the only way to put an end to raids is to defeat the 
Germans and destroy their military forces. But since their 
“Jeet will not come to a general action our victory must 
be accomplished on land. Chatham said he was going to 
conquer America in Germany, and so apparently we must 
conquer the command of the sea in the same place. 
Under present conditions John Smith’s very natural desire 
to hit back can only be gratified by his adding one more 
man to the force which in the spring will “make good” 
on the Continent. Lord Halifax, in the celebrated passage 
at the end of the Character of the Trimmer, has stated for 
all of us and for all iime the final inspiration of our 
patriotism :— 

“ Our Trimmer is far from idolatry in other things, in one thing 

only he cometh near it, his country is in some degree his idol; he 
doth not worship the sun, because ’tis not peculiar to us, it rambles 
about the world and is less kind to us than others; but for the 
Earth of England, tho’ perhaps inferior to that of many places 
abroad, to him there is Divinity in it, and he would rather 
dye, than see a spire of English grass trampled down by a Foreign 
‘lrespasser,” 
Well, the “spire of English grass” has not yet been 
actually trodden upon. But it has been marred by the 
bursting shel!s and tinged with the blood of Englishmen, 
and, what is a million times worse, of English women and 
children. We shall not forget. We shall not talk about 
“the spire of English grass,” but we shall think of it the 
more for our silence. Out of the blood of those who fell 
at Scarborough, at Whitby, and at Hartlepool will spring 
in our hearts something that the Germans may some day 
find it very hard to bear. Let them make no mistake. 
We are not thinking of reprisals. Weare not going to kill 
German women and children because they have killed ours. 
We have not yet learned, and, thank God ! never shall learn, 
the hideous untruth that wickedness must be answered by 
wickedness, and that two wrongs can somehow make a 
right. But though we shall not let loose the beast within 
niin because the Germans have loosed him, this week 
has brought a change. There is a determination in 
the nation which was not there before—a determina- 
tion which will have its results, All history proves 
that, as a rule, our weakness is shown most when 
we come to terms of peace. Again and again we have 
neglected the disagreeable last pull upon the rope and let 
our enemies off too lightly, sometimes to the indignation 
of our allies, who have even taken for treachery what was 
really nothing but easy going and slackness. The applica- 
tion of the policy of “frightfulness ” to our shores makes 
it certain that this reproach will not on the present 
occasion be made against us. The German Navy has, at 
any rate, accomplished that. 


raid. 


eau 





DREAMS OF A WARLESS WORLD. 


S47 E trust that our readers will not misunderstand us 

\ if we venture to warn them against placing too high 
hopes in the possibility of makiug war in the future impos- 
sible. Though we suppose we shall not induce our pacifist 
friends to believe it, we yearn quite as strongly as they do 
for an epoch of peace. The only difference between us is that 
we are afraid that what may happen after this war is 
ended will be what happened after the Peace of 1815. 
The advocates of peace overdid their procautions against 
war, and gave the world, or at any rate tried to give it, 
the one thing worse than war—tyranny enshrined and made 
permanent. Russia, Prussia, Austria, and France formed 





their Holy Alliance for the purpose of keeping the peace 
of the world, quite honestly at the beginning. The result, 
however, was the formation of a tyrannical combination of 
autocratic Powers to keep down liberalism and national 
expansion. Tle way in which things worked out appears 
to have been something as follows—If you have a 
League of Peace, it is certain to develop into a League 
for the protection of the status quo. The Powera 
must agree to refrain from taking pieces of each othev’s 
territories, and to assist each other in preventing other 
people from taking them. ‘This, in theory, may be meant 
for external application only, but it very soon affects 
internal conditions. A province of a Great Power wishes 
to free itself. Some Power outside sympathizes with 
that province, as, for example, in the last Balkan War, and 
endeavours to help the “nation rightly struggling to be 
free.” Thereupon the Powers who have agreed to keep 
the peace and not to disturb the status quo are called 
in to suppress the trouble-house—that is, the Power which 
is helping or encouraging the insurgents. Thus the agree- 
ment for peace, though excellent in itself, ends in the 
suppression of liberty and the production of a deadly 
petrifaction. You cannot have a hard-and-fast League of 
Peace, or, as we have said, a League for the protection of 
the status quo, unless you are certain that the status quo is 
satisfactory and will always remain satisfactory. No 
doubt if every State were perfectly satisfied with its 
national delimitations, and you had nothing but entirely 
homogeneous countries, then the task before the guarantors 
of peace would be a much easier one. But that is an 
ideal from which we are far removed at present. It 
is also one which nobody would attempt to realize as 
a preliminary of peace. Any one who tried to put the 
questions: “ Are you a really homogeneous national State ? 
Have you any recalcitrant provinces? Because if you have 
you must at once give them up and let them go their own 
way,” would certainly cause the breeding of dozens of 
new wars. Nothing could possibly be more dangerous 
than any attempt to settle the ideal status quo before you 
made your League of Peace. As we have said, that was 
the difiiculty which the Holy Alliance met with, and that 
is the kind of difficulty which we shall meet with now if 
we try to fly at too high game and endeavour to abolish 
all wars by international agreement. 

In our opinion, if we try to do the great thing rather 
than the humble, we shall not merely fail in our main 
object, but shall very soon make every one feel that 
peace agreements are impossible, and, further, are 
not to be desired. We shall at the same time 
prevent the world doing something useful on a small 
scale in the way of limiting the area of wars and 
rendering them less frequent. If lovers of peace will 
be content with doing a little at a time, and doing 
that little quietly and steadily and thoroughly, something 
may be accomplished. If they try to be idealistic, they 
will either found a tyranny which will be quite intoler- 
able, or else will prove themselves utterly impotent. 
We shall be asked, of course, what are the small 
pedestrian things which we suggest could be done. We will 
do our best to reply. In the first place, we should try to 
induce the various nations to consent to make treaties like 
those recently made between the United States and various 
Great Powers agreeing to send to arbitration all specific 
points of quarrel, such as boundary disputes and so forth. 
This would not stop all wars, but it would stop people 
quarrelling over points which often inflame public opinion. 
The wars which really count, the wars caused by personal 
or national ambitions or by the feeling of “ Now or 
never !”’—that is, by the desire of a Power to get the 
battle over while it is strong and while it thinks the enemy 
weak—will still go on. Nevertheless, it would be some- 
thing to have made it very difficult for two respectable 
nations to go to war because their diplomats had quarrelled 
over a matter of longitude and latitude. 

The other thing which could be done is as far as possible 
to secure an agreement amongst nations that they will 
not talk about treaties being “‘ scraps of paper,” or attempt 
to act upon principles so dishonourable. Here, again, 
more will be accomplished by trying to do things 
quietly and in an uninspired way than by trying to be too 
humanitarian. In theory, no doubt, every nation should 
keep its word and its bond even if it should be to its own 
hurt. We know very well, however, that very few nations 
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wi!l be induced to do that. The plea of the higher selfish- 
ness will come in, and make them say that they cannot 
inflict miseries upon their population, or deprive them 
ef their just rights, merely because of a treaty made 
by badly informed statesmen some forty or fifty years 
ago. It may be remembered that, in the discussion 
about America’s action over the Panama rates, some 
advocates for imposing the rates spoke with scorn of 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty as “a musty old parchment 
which could not bind a free people,” and so forth. Again, 
there was a tendency to declare that the fact that America 
had spent so much of her money on making the Canal should 
of itself override the pleas of international law. We feel, 
therefore, that we should be altogether too optimistic if 
we were to look forward to the invention of some patent 
plan for greatly increasing the sanctity of treaties. But 
though this cannot be done, we think it is possible that 
nations might be got not only to promise to respect treaties, 
but to keep their promise, if it were clearly understood that 
every treaty might be denounced by giving six months’ 
notice, and that treaties should not be considered binding 
after a lapse of thirty years unless they had been solemnly 
and categorically renewed. If all the Powers could be 

rsuaded to agree to some such terms as these, we think 
it is possible that the whole world might combine to check 
any Government which broke a treaty without notice. 

The securing of six months’ notice would be in no sense 
a small thing. The dangerous wars come suddenly, and 
if in any way notice could be secured a good many of 
them would be rendered impossible. But even here we 
must not be too optimistic. The trouble is that the unit 
in international law is too large. The small Powers for 
war purposes practically do not count, while amongst 
the Great Powers, if two of them were in agreement, as 
Germany and Austria are, it would not in the least 
matter what agreements had been made. Their action 
might technically involve treason to the principles of inter- 
national law, but in the presence of such mighty Empires 
which among the little Powers would dare to call it treason 
till it was probably too late? International agree- 
ments become of little importance when half the world, 
as in this war, is determined not to trouble about them 
and is bent on “making” war. When nations mean 
to fight all barriers tend to fall down, and what would- 
be combatants call “military necessity” becomes the 
only guide. What could be more solemn than the assent 
given by Germany to the Hague Conventions? Yet they 
troubled her not in the least when she wished to break 
them, and this though the temptation to break them was 
not really very great, since the strategic necessity of invad- 
ing Belgium was by no means absolute. As Germany proved 
in the case of Turkey and the Black Sea Fleet incident, all 
a Power desperately determined on war has to do is to get 
the guns to fire. That accomplished, no one troubles about 
international law, international agreements, or promises. 
Indeed, the efforts to stop a war, once begun, often mean 
nothing but increasing the area of the struggle. There are 
always two sides to a quarrel, and if the small Powers are 
eompelled, as it were, to come in on one side or the other 
because of their promises to make war upon those who 
made war, it is to be feared that they will choose sides 
according to their selfish interests. You can always say 
or imagine if you like that the real aggressor was the 
Blue Power, though superficially it looked as if the White 
Power were in the wrong. 

In truth, there is only one way to stop war, and that is 
for some one Great Power first to disarm the whole world, 
and then to see to it that no one shal! again take up arms. 
Universal tyranny may create universal peace. Nothing 
else will. We know, of course, all that can be said about 
that tyrant being an International Committee, but such an 
International Committee must be run by somebody, and it 
would soon become merely a tyrant under an alias. A 
superimposed peace and true freedom cannot keep house 
together. Into the curious point raised by Wordsworth 
in his letter to Pasley as to whether, though we yearn for 
it never so strongly, it would in reality be good for us to 
have universal peace, we shall not enter now. We may 
note, however, that Wordsworth did not take the common 
view that wo should become soft and decadent under 
wniversal peace, but maintained, on the contrary, that if 
there were no foreign enemy to threaten us abroad we 
should plunge our swords into our own bosoms. Certainly 


aie. 
events in England during last summer seemed to lend hi 
opinions a good deal of support. Wordsworth’s wy 
however, cannot be considered as very practical. It vill 
be a very long time, we fear, before there is any danger of 
our suifering from the ill effects of universal peace, “ 





A PROUD MOMENT FOR UNIONISTs. 


|S pam eone in a flippant mood—or it may have been jn 

the strong consciousness of his oratorical craftsman. 
ship, which was sufficient for the avoidance of all clichégs— 
called attention to the fact that he had made a lon 
memorial speech on the Duke of Wellington without once 
mentioning the word “duty.” Inall seriousness, Mr, Bonar 
Law wight congratulate himself on having written his 
letter promising support to Mr. Asquith if there should 
be war without once mentioning the word “ Belgium,” 
Perhaps our readers will think that our remark is as 
flippaut as Disraeli’s. Let us hasten to explain that 
flippancy, or anything like it, is very far indeed from our 
mind. We earnestly mean what we say. We remember 
in every detail the terrible wrongs and the unparalleled 
sufferings of Belgium. Of all the tragic sorrows of the war, 
the miseries of Relgium, a destitute and devastated country, 
are by far the worst. Nor do we forget that her gallantry 
has equalled her misery. A little country, she has stood 
between the tyrannical giant and all nations that prize 
liberty. We should have behaved like curs if we had not 
rushed to give her the support we had promised. But the 
plight of Belgium was none the less only one of the causes 
which made it imperative for Britain to take up arms. 
It is always agreeable when stating a case for oneself to 
emphasize one’s most chivalrous motives. It is for this 
reason alone, so far as we can discover, that when an 
Englishman is asked to-day what reasons drove his 
country into war, he will say : “ We were bound to protect 
Belgium.” So we were; and if there had been no other 
reason we must have joined the issue with Germany. 
But, as it happened, there were other very cogent reasons 
—so cogent that, in our opinion, we should not have 
hesitated for one instant about going to war even if 
the violation of Belgian territory had never been 
dreamed of by Germany. What may be culled the 
Belgian motive has somehow set itself in the forefront 
so successfully that it has eclipsed all the other 
motives. Mr. Bonar Law’s letter does us the great service 
of reminding us of the fact that we were pledged in 
honour, if honour between nations has any resemblance 
to honour between individuals, to support France and 
Russia if they were attacked, altogether apart from the 
question of Belgium. 

The disclosure that Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne 
had seen right into the heart of the dispute between 
Britain and Germany before war was declared was by far 
the most interesting incident at the meeting of Unionists 
on Monday. A meeting of party men who, with one accord, 
complimented themselves on the absence of party spirit 
was indeed a novelty. Even in war, we believe such a 
thing has never been known before. In the wars of 
Marlborough and Wellington both the generals and tho 
Governments were pursued with mistrust and calumny. 
The same thing happened in the American War of 
Independence—not without very good reason, we must 
admit—and again in the Crimean War, and yet again in 
the South African War. But Unionists have not only 
given their unswerving approval to the Government in 
the prosent war; they promised it—or, rather, Mr. Bonar 
Law wisely promised it for them—in advance. We may 
quote the memorable letter which Mr. Bonar Law sent to 
Mr. Asquith on August 2nd of this year, the eventful 
Sunday when the decision of the Government was still in 
doubt :— 

“Dear Mr. Asquiru,—Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty 
to inform you that in our opinion, as well as in that of all the 
colleagues whom we have been able to consult, it would be fatal 
to the honour and security of the United Kingdom to hesitate in 
supporting France and Russia at the present juncture; and we 
offer our unhesitating support to the Governmentin any measures 


they may consider necessary for that object.—Yours very truly, 
A. Bonar Law.” 


We say that it was a proud moment for Unionists when 








they learned that their leaders had interpreted the situa- 
tion with such promptness and clearness of vision. We 
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the action of the Government. 
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with France—our sanction of her line of policy, our military 

j with her Staff, our definite association 
with her acts abroad—had committed us to her cause as 
ad entered into a binding alliance with 
her, And what is true of our understanding with France is 
true in a scarcely less degree of our 
Russia. No doubt there were persons in England who, 
either because they preferred any sort of poace to war, or 
because they were mean enough to want to take com- 
mercial advantage of the opportunities that always fall to 
a tertius gaudens, argued up to the last moment that 
neutrality was our right policy. Unionists, however, did 
could not have been 
better expressed than it was by Mr. Bonar Law. For 
them, indeed, the main point on August 2nd was that 
we were bound to France. They could see no cause 
for hesitation. And behind the fact that we were com- 
mitted in honour to France was the fact—surely clear 
enough to those with eyes to see—that if we allowed 
France to be crushed it would be a case of “our turn 
next.” If we had failed France in her extremity, we should 
have committed the same mistake that Napoleon III. 
committed in 1866. Bismarck said in effect to France: 
“This war between theGermanic peoples is purely a domestic 
dispute. We shall settle it without touching the fringe of any 
interest that concerns you. Do not bealarmed. All you have 
If Austria is weakened, 
so much the better for you. You have everything to gain 
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plainly as though we h 


not think so, and their judgment 


to do, if you are wise, is to look on. 


and nothing to lose by neutrality.” 


believed that neutrality was his best course. He looked on 
while Prussia overwhelmed Austria in the six weeks’ 
campaign, and with her “ needle-gun ’ 
army at Sadowa. But his turn came next. It came only 


four years later—i.e., when Germany was 


hourhad struck. Imagine the future of life inthis country 
if wo had made the mistake of Louis Napoleon, and 
Germany had overrun France and had established herself 
all along the French coast opposite England. Any one can 
see what that would mean now that every one knows what 
the Germans are like. It was the great merit of Mr. Bonar 
Law and Lord Lansdowne that they foresaw the meaning 
of it while slower minds were still trifling with thoughts of 
neutrality. We went very near, much too near, to the 
edee of the precipice of shame. That the Unionist leaders 
not only did not approve of such a course, but did their 
best to prevent it, cannot but be a source of supreme 


satisfaction to all their followers. 
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A SCANDINAVIAN LEAGUE. 


TEXUIE meeting of the three Scandinavian Kings at 

Malmé is an event of more than momentary import- 
ance. According to the official statement, this meeting was 
arranged in order that the three Ki 


upon the neutrality of their respective countries, especially 
rference with trade which results Whether the co-operation should take the form of creating 


in connexion with the inte 


from the war. That such a Conference should take place 
on such a subject is eminently reasonable, and will certainly 
be welcomed in this country, as it appears to have been | and which will probably 
throughout Scandinavia. As regar 
trade, of which all the three Scandinavian countries are 
reasonably complaining, our own view as a belligerent neces- 


sarily differs somewhat from their view as neutrals. 
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e out, the general assumption 


affected the attitude taken up by the British Government 1 
regard to various proposals made and adopted at the Hague 
Conference of 1907. So little did our Government anticipate 
the necessity of having to take an active part in a great 
European war that they consented to many provisions with 
regard to maritime commerce in time of war which tend 
very greatly to hamper our activities and to diminish 
our power of bringing naval pressure to bear upon 
our enemies. Nevertheless, few Englishmen would care 
to see Great Britain going back at the present moment 
upon the principles she accepted at the Hague Conference. 
If the Conventions then agreed to are to be revised, an 
there is considerable ground for their revision, it must be 
done deliberately in time of peace, and not solely in our 
own interest in time of war. 

Subject to this general consideration, we are bound 
to assert to the utmost our belligerent rights in order 
to bring the war to an end as speedily as possible. 
Already several cases have occurred in which those 
rights conflict with the otherwise legitimate trading 
interests of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. An attempt 
has been made to compromise the matter by asking the 
neutral Governments to enter into a definite undertaking 
not to permit certain specified classes of goods to be re-ex- 
ported from their countries to Germany ; but it is obviously 
difficult for any of the Governments concerned to give as 
full an undertaking as would meet the case, and even if the 
undertaking were given it would not be easy for any Govern- 
ment to prevent evasion on a considerable scale. Therefore 
we must hold ourselves entitled if necessary to prevent by 
the use of sea power the importation into Scandinavian 
countries of goods which we have reason to suspect are 
intended for the support of German armies. 

At the same time, that sense of fair play which it is to 
be hoped Englishmen will never lose makes them welcome 
the action of the three Scandinavian countries. For by 
acting together they can strengthen their position as 
against tha belligerents. From some points of view this 
may be embarrassing to ourselves ; but we can find con- 
golation in the fact that from other points of view it may 
be equally et barrassing to the Germans. Indeed, at the 
present mov». it would be hard to say whether Scandi- 
navian traders are suffering more from British or from 
German inter‘e ance with their trade. We, at any rate, 
are not respony'ble for the destruction of Scandinavian 
ships by mines. In this connexion it is interesting to note 
that, according to a telegram from Stockholm, one of the 
German papers cynically dismisses Swedish protests against 
the damage done to Swedish ships in the Gulf of Bothnia 
on the ground that Germany is entitled to use any means 
to protect herself, especially when she is suffering from 
such a misfortune as the destruction of her squadron off the 
Falkland Islands. That occurrence, in the opinion of 
the Strassburger Post, “ justifies all outrages, no matter on 
whom they fall.” This is a typical German sentiment, 
which by itself would provide a sufficient reason for the 
negotiations now on foot. between the three Scandinavian 
Powers, if any justification were needed. 

In this country there will be an almost universal hope 
that the meeting of the three Scandinavian Kings may 
have consequences extending far beyond the present 
problem of Scandinavian commerce in time of war. To 
many Englishmen the breach between Sweden and Norway 
was a source of sincere regret, and though the separation 
then effected must be from many points of view regarded 
as final, there is certainly rcom for hoping that the two 
independent States may, together with Denmark, dis- 
cover means for systematic co-operation in the future. 


some kind of federal union is a matter which the 
countries concerned must obviously settle for themselves, 
take considerable time to settle. 
The advantages of a closer union between the three 
Scandinavian States are sufficiently obvious. Racially, 
linguistically, geographically, they are very close together. 


That | Denmark is as near to Sweden as the Isle of Wight to 


ated from Norway by @ 
ially their interests, as 


the present Conference indicates, are almost identical ; and 
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of trade between the three countries, it is not easy for an 
outsider to discover any permanent ground for this cause 
of disagreement. Broadly speaking, Sweden is, or was, 
inclined to be Protectionist, Norway and Denmark to be in 
favour of Free Trade. If this tariff difficulty could be 
removed, there would probubly be no other serious obstacle 
to a definite end permanent alliance of the three kingdoms. 
Such a consummation would be one of the most satisfactory 
outcomes of the pressure of the existing war. It would 
create in the North of Europe a new combination, not 
indeed equal to any of the great military States of the 
Continent, but sufficiently powerful to make its voice 
respected throughout the world. 

It is permissible to hope that the war may lead to 
similar co-operation between other small Powers, and in 

rticular to the establishment of some definite alliance 

tween Holland and Belgium. The breach between these 
two countries in 1830 was perhaps inevitable, but the 
resulting weakness of each has rendered both liable to 
attack from stronger neighbours. It is, of course, conceiv- 
able that the Germans might have attacked Belgium even 
if they had known t ‘such attack would involve war with 
Holland as well, but n :) certain that the additional danger 
would have proved an additional deterrent. Germany, at 
any rate, has shown the utmost anxiety to keep Holland 
neutral. She has taken pains to be exceptionally courteous 
in her dealings with the Dutch Government, while at the 
same time there is some reason to suspect that the hideous 
crueltics committed in Belgium were partly intended to 
terrorize the Dutch population. A close union between 
Holland and Belgium would render the problem of the 
defence of these two countries in the future far simpler of 
solution. One may, indeed, carry the hypothesis further 
still, and suggest that Holland and Belgium might be 
bound by a definite treaty of alliance toa United Scandi- 
navia, each group being pledged to defend the neutrality 
ef both. Such an arrangement, it may be added, is 
already to some extent part of the treaty law of Europe, 
for in 1908 a joint declaration was made by the Govern- 
ments of Holland, Sweden, France, Germany, Denmark, 
and Great Britain announcing that their policy was directed 
to maintaining the existing territorial status quo in the 
regions bordering on the North Sea. It might be argued 
that the disregard which Germany has shown for this 
declaration in advancing to the coast of Belgium casts a 
doubt upon the validity of any agreements for the main- 
tenance of the status quo. The answer is that a definite 
alliance between two Hecen or two groups of Powers for 
their mutual defence is obviously more likely to be observed 
than a general declaration in which a number of Powers, 
some of whom are only indirectly interested, concur. 

This, then, is the direction in which we can fairly hope 
for a strengthening of the position of the small Powers at 
the end of the war. It will be the special duty of England 
to support all hopeful measures in this direction. The 
maintenance of small Powers has been a traditional part 
of our policy, and the present experience shows that the best 
way in which we can give effect to that policy is by 
assisting the small Powers to combine for self-defence. It 
may also perhaps be possible to secure for them some 
territorial increases which will strengthen their position. 
For example, the restoration of Danish Schleswig to the 
kingdom of Denmark is obviously required by considera- 
tions of justice ; but if Denmark stood alone, unsupported 
by Sweden and Norway, her people would possibly refuse 
even a free gift of Danish Schleswig for fear of provoking 
fresh hostility from Germany. Whether it is possible at 
the same time to strengthen the Belgian and Dutch 
frontiers at the expense of Germany is a more difficult 
problem, for it is clearly undesirable to make territorial 
readjustments which would themselves be a cause of 
future wars. Galicia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Alsace and Lorraine, are, however, on a very 
different footing. Their severance from the kingdoms to 
which they now belong will mean emancipation and not 
captivity. 








INVASION AND “PANIC.” 
Oo of the heaviest shadows of invasion which ever visited 
YF this country fell during the years 1796-1805. And in 
ali that period the expectation of invasion was most acute in 
1803. It was much more real and widespread than it is now, 


ard. 
~e the ae of the Hartlepools, Scarborough, and 
y; wit its consequent proof that swift German men. 
of-war, during long nights and with the aid of fog, can reach 
our coasts without being observed. Napoleon in 1803 
not merely contemplated invasion, but openly declared that 
he meant to attempt it. In his official organ, the Moniteur 
he personally answered with bitterness and insult the 
defiances of some of the English newspapers. He never 
understood that the English Press was not Official, and 
in retorting upon individual opinions expressed in this or 
that newspaper he believed himself to be replying to the 
calculated opinions of the British Government. It is 
strange that this mistake should ke made as readily by 
foreign countries to-day as it was then. The British Govern. 
ment should never have signed the Treaty of Amiens, but 
having done so they put themselves diplomatically rather 
at the mercy of Napoleon when, in order to save Britain 
and her Colonies, they disregarded the letter of that 
Treaty. They would not abandon Malta as they had engaged 
to do because Napoleon, by territorial conquest and by his 
threats against Egypt, had altered the situation which the 
Treaty bad presupposed. Nevertheless, it was an easy and 
obvious move for Napoleon to revile Englishmen as treaty- 
breakers. He was able to quote the letter of the Treaty of 
Amiens against them, though all the world except France 
knew that the spirit of international contract was being out- 
raged, not by Britain, but by Napoleon himself. In such a 
hopeless conflict of superficial rights and fundamental wrongs 
war could not be avoided, as all informed persons in both 
Britain and France recognized. It was in these circumstances 
that Napoleon in 1803 placed troops along the seaboard of 
Holland and Northern France. When war had been declare} 
by Britain, the probability of the invasion of England was the 
terrifying preoccupation of the people of these islands, 
Napoleon collected a fleet, and added to his troops contin- 
gents of Dutch, Italians, and Swiss. If ever there was a 
panic in England from the threat of invasion, it was in that 
year 1803. 

We have before us a pamphlet, dated 1803, entitled Invasion 
Defeated—the defeat being prophetic, not actual. It is curious 
to notice that the writer expressly argues that the probability 
of invasion does not depend upon the likelihood of its success, 
He thinks that the logic of Napoleon’s position will drive him 
to attempt invasion even though he court failure. The same 
argument applies perfectly to-day to the possibility of a 
German invasion. No one here thinks that invasion could 
have more than a small and passing success, yet no one who 
has studied German methods thinks that the prospect of 
almost certain failure would deter Germany. If her plans 
were failing everywhere else, she would very likely try invasion 
as not being more desperate than other plans, or as, at all 
events, being the only plan left untried. She would be urged 
to it by the logic of circumstances. The writer of the 
pamphlet says :— 

“Tho Consul has threatened us, and promised his slaves, that 
he will make a descent upon Great Britain. So that he has 
pledged himself to us by his threats, to his supporters hy his 
promises, and to Europe by the publicity of both. Now he knows 
that if he does not fulfil these hazardous engagements, we shall 
defy him, Europe will despise him, and his disnppointed followers 
will destroy him. As to the scheme of Invasion being wise or 
unwise, easy or difficult, practicable or impracticable, that makes 
no change in his reasoning and should make none in ours, He has 
men to throw away, and the fruits of plunder to spend. Besides 
he thinks, and so do his admirers, that he can do what no other 
man could. Upon this supposed capacity of achieving impossi- 
bilities, his throne of Usurpation rests ; and this very consideration, 
of which he is aware, affords good ground for believing that he is 
sincere, when he threatens and prepares to invade us.” 

We need not insist further upon the similarity of the motive 
here attributed to Napoleon and of that which would actuate 
the German Emperor were he to attempt invasion. That the 
view taken by the writer of the pamphlet coincided with that 
of all English men and women in 1803 is proved by the 
extraordinary churacter of the preparations made to resist 
invasion. The organizations of Volunteers which sprang into 
existence, over and above the Volunteer corps created during 
the preceding years, were pledged to defence pure and simple. 
They were not for foreign service. They were rooted to the 
soil as firmly as Pitt’s Martello forts which were built in the 


same year, 





The fact we wish to draw attention to is that every ono 
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freel ministered to what our present Government would 
, os s regard as panic, and yet there was no panic in the 
Perse that action was paralysed. On the contrary, among 
i of our cool Northern blood there is never the least 
nade of panic causing hysteria and confusion. What is 
called panic has always been one of the greatest incentives 
to preparation and action among Englishmen. The writer 
of the tract from which we have quoted did not hesitate to 
address himself to the women and children as well as to the 
men. To the women he says : “Let them employ their com- 
manding influence over the other sex, and those services which 
are compatible with their own, for the great object of Common 
Defence, and their country will ask—will need no more.” To 
the children he says :— 

«J call upon Children, who can but be spectators of the great 
which is performing before their eyes, not to be indiferent 
spectators of it. If their Parents fill the ranks of this Patriotic 
Army, let them learn to pay those Parents double honor, And 
if Providence should carry them on to manhood, let them learn 
from the example which has been set them, how to prize the 
blessings of their happy constitution in the season of peace, and in 
the hour of extremity how to defend them,” 


scen 


Even the King shared in the creation of “ panic.” In a letter 
to the Bishop of Worcester, which will be found quoted in 
full in Napoleon and the Invasion of England, by Messrs. 
H. F. B. Wheeler and A. M. Broadley (John Lane), the King 
informed the Bishop that he would place himself at the head 
of the Army of Defence, but that he would send his wife and 
daughters across the Severn to the safe keeping of the epis- 
copal palace at Worcester. To tell the truth to Englishmen 
is never a risky policy. Anxiety and astonishment there may 
be, but they do not make a panic. If some women and children 
weep (as we heard of some doing a few days ago in an East 
Coast village when an Emergency Committee informed them 
of the plans for removing them in case of need to an 
inland town), is not that a strong proof of the need of the 
precautions taken ? For if invasion comes it will come without 
half an hour’s notice, and what would then be the confusion, 
and perhaps even the unmanageable condition, of people into 
whose heads the idea of a sudden removal before an invader 
had never so much as entered ? The present writer fell in the 
other day with a party of grumblers on the coast whose 
grievance was that many of their boats had been removed 
inland. Yet only spare boats had been taken; the boats used 
daily for fishing and so forth bad all been left. It was plain 
that those men could not understand why any precautions at 
all should have been taken. Surely to talk of panic among 
such unimaginative creatures is a misuse of words. What 
they need rather is that panic should be deliberately preached 
to them, so that they might at length arrive at something 
remotely approximating to an appreciation of what invasion 
means, 

In 1803 the population of the coast towns was much smaller 
than now. Roads would not have been blocked by a non- 
combatant population retiring without system as they would 
be to-day. Yet the arrangements for removing the non-com- 
batants and for bringing every able-bodied man to the service 
of the State were in many districts of the South of England 
extraordinarily careful and minute. It is true that good plans 
are being drawn up now for meeting the emergency of 
an invasion and for controlling the civil population. But 
there is no sign yet that the people as a whole are to 
be taught by the Government to think about invasion 
as a thing intimately concerning themselves, and as an 
affair in which they will have to play their definite part. 
All this awaits the moment when the Government will take 
the people into their confidence and treat them as sentient 
and responsible beings. As an example of what was done in 
1803 in the South of England, even in small villages, there is 
the evidence of certain church papers. In one Wiltshire 
village the churchwardens’ papers show, for instance, that 
every waggon was numbered, and that the women and children 
knew which waggon they were to seat themselves in at the 
word of command. Like the King’s wife and daughters, they 
were to be taken beyond the Severn. Another example was 
given in a letter from Mr. J. T. Trelawny-Ross to the Church 
Times of December 4th, He says :— 

“In Devon tho details of the ‘Army of Reserve,’ its levies of 
volunteers and arrangements for the safety of women and children 


in case of invasion, gave the Deputy-Lieutenants much to do 
during the months of July and August, 1803 (England had declared 





war on May 16th). They met every week, called for returns of 
all men between fifteen and sixty-five, specifying the able-bodied ; 
of all men over sixty-five; and of the women and children, show- 
ing those who were infirm or incapable of removing themselves. 
Arrangements were made for removing cattle and horses to a place 
of safety. I have the Active Service, &c., Rolls and the Removal 
Papers of two parisbes in Devon, 1803, in the handwriting of a 
relative responsible for their organization. The Active Service Roll is 
divided into five compartments for the names of the Armed Force : 
Artificers, viz, smiths, carpenters, and masons; pioneers with 
felling axes, &c.; pioneers with shovels and pickaxes; and sea or 
river fencibles. Some men are noted as having picklocks. The 
reason was the terrible scarcity of arms. In 1803 there were one 
hundred and twenty thousand volunteers in Great Britain without 
muskets. The Removal Paper is divided into ten compartments : 
Directors of stock, guardians appointed by the parish, directors of 
waggons, carts and horses; proprietors of stock, drivers of ditto, 
and assistants ; superintendents of women and children and infirm 
persons; persons incapable of removing themselves ; their respective 
conveyances; proprietors of waggons, carts, and draft horses, and 
the number, drivers of ditto. The organization of the parishes 
was thorough and complete, and every man seems to have been 
given something to do in the event ofinvasion. Have we anything 
like it in the face of a far greater and more real danger?” 


It is obvious that we have nothing like it as yet, and the 
sooner we have it the better. If only the people were thereby 
brought to feel their personal contact and responsible associa- 
tion with the war, a great moral gain would have been achieved. 
The absence of such feelings in some classes is unworthy of a 
democracy. 





CONSOLATION AS A KEY TO CHARACTER. 


J\EW educated people can take consolation in philosophy. 
They may offer it as a consolation, but that is a very 
different thing. Perhaps Marcus Aurelius may have been 
able to console himself with the works of the Stoics. 
History suggests that he stood in need of consolation; but even 
that much he does not tell us himself. He was not on terms of 
intimacy with his readers. The ignorant, on the other hand, 
are able to suck some solace out of the stalest truisms. The 
appetite for abstract reflection occasionally betrayed by the 
unsophisticated is one of the puzzles of life. Offer a moral 
sentiment to an educated friend in grief, and he will fling it 
back at you; offer it to a man who has, asa rule, no time to 
think and little food for thought, and you may find you have 
eased and relieved him. He accepts a pbilosophic conclusion 
as though it were a religious hope. For ages his philosophy 
came to him through religion, and still he confuses them 
utterly. If we know the sort of consolation a man will 
seek in trouble, we know a great deal about his character. 
In all seriousness, a great many very simple people have a very 
fine taste in consolation. The plain man is not such a 
materialist as some of his friends make him out. He has 
some spiritual capacities which are lost by cultivation, and 
they are of immense value to him. 

It is far easier to gauge the capacity of a friend 
to bear misfortune than his capacity for consolation. 
Some men have an instinct to seize upon it in some 
form or other, while others are so constituted that they 
cannot lay hold of it at all. In the really great sorrows 
of life we believe that religion is still the consolation most 
generally desired. We say “desired,” not “received,” for it is 
idle for the most orthodox to deny that it is ardently desired 
by those who are denied the consolation that they long for. 
The desire alone proves religious capacity, and is a key to 
character, though this key is rarely lent. Religious reserve is 
almost a mania in some natures, and the ordinary observer 
does not know whether his friends are religious or not. We 
think, however, that it would be true to say that little consola- 
tion can be gained from that part of religion which rests upon 
reason. “ Morality touched with emotion” has no place in the 
sorrow of the modern man of thought. Matthew Arnold and 
Marcus Aurelius belong to the cheerful day. In the Valley 
of Shadows we want to be assured of something less likely 
than they have to tell us. The element of amazement must 
exist in an emotion strong enough to “make all things new.” 
Philosophy and all its banalities are powerless where the 
bitterest tears are concerned. For small troubles we 
think we may say that religion does not offer consolation. 
Those who pretend that it does do but bring down the 
greatest of all emotions, and finally they end in profanity. 
It is revolting to hear some one invoking the consolations of 
religion about troubles susceptible of earthly antidotes. In 
the small distresses of life most of us look for consolation in 
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sympathy. This fact accounts for half the grumbling in 
the world. The grumbler is a beggar demanding sympathy. 
Occasionally, like other beggars, he will take a threatening 
tone and repel the charity he solicits, There are, however, a 
good few people who seek consolation in silence. It is never 
possible entirely to know these people, even though we love 
them. This trait belongs to elusive, and often for this very 
reason attractive, personalities, What men reveal of themselves 
in pain may be something we bad rather not have seen—some 
weakness, some resentment, some cowardice, better hidden. 
The silent are wise, and they are by no means always hard. 
Very often these people who cannot take sympathy give it 
readily. The worst of them is that they make the friends who 
must ask sympathy fee! rather ashamed, and they end by 
having no friends who stand quite upon equal moral ground 
with them. The man who has received sympathy, and been 
given to understand that he will not be allowed to give it back, 
is under a spiritual obligation. The silent man has all ancon- 
aciously shown him his place. 

There can be no doubt that for small troubles one of the 
commonest of consolations is revenge. The instant satis- 
faction of anger is, of course, almost universally consolatory ; 
but some people feel that when the thief is punished the goods 
are restored. We suppose a sense of justice has something to 
do with this otherwise rather despicable sense of consolation. 
The slang expression “to get a little bit of one’s own back ” 
exactly describes it. Those who feel it have a mental affinity 
with the lower animals not less near than those who more 
obviously “live after the flesh.” 

We all speak of work as though it were a great consolation. 
We doubt, however, whether in real truth it is a consolation 
atall. Itis simply a distraction, and that is a very different 
thing. No wounds are healed by work; but time, which is, 
next to religion, the most potent of consolers, passes more 
quickly when we have too much to do. Those who find con- 
solation in work show energy and industry. They show also 
a certain incapacity to stand pain. They belong always to 
the type who ask sympathy, who make frantic efforts to get 
away from their own agony. The same nature in different 
circumstances will often plunge into frivolity and worse. 

We speak sometimes of Nature as a mother, as though 
she were the arch-consoler. The sight of a beautiful scene 
is a solace to a vast number of unhappy people in great 
as well as little troubles. The power to take such consola- 
tion is a gift. Many of us have felt it at moments, but, 
like the consolations of religion, those who feel it cannot 
always speak of it. Unless they can speak in paint or in 
poetry, they seldom speak at all. They know, however, as 
they look back upon their lives, that such-and-such a wound 
was, not perhaps healed, but what the Bible calls “ mollified” 
through the eyes. They remember, as it were, when “the 
fever left them,” when, as they looked towards the horizon, the 
mad restlessness of grief or of incessant care passed away. 

Is there any real consolation to be got out of laughter, or is 
humour, like work, a distraction? We are inclined to think 
that a man who can squeeze amusement from monotony has 
an antidote to pain hard to overestimate. Whatever view 
one takes of life, even if one is constrained to regard it as a 
tragedy, it is yet a tragedy varied by comic relief. The 
humorist thinks in his mood in terms which are not the 
terms of everyday life. He has a good deal in common with 
the religious man; he succeeds now and then in changing 
his environment; he can rest from histrouble. It is strange 
how seldom the word “limited” can be applied to the real 
humorist. His sympathies are as a rule wide, and even if he 
eannot get away from pain he is not alone with it. So far we 
have spoken only of immaterial consolations. There are, of 
course, many others, of which money is the type and the chief. 
At first one is inclined to say that a man who finds in money 
a consolation for sorrow is a man without a soul. On second 
thoughts, however, few of us will adhere to this harsh 
judgment. We often say of a friend for whom we are feeling 
the deepest sympathy: “Of course, he has all that money 
ean give him.” Usually we add apologetically, “so far as that 
goes.” But it docs go a good way, whether we like to admit 
it or not. Money is a food for the imagination. It snpplies 
a man with a choice of action, and that is another way of 
saying that it gives him freedom; and very often it gives him 
an aim in life, and occasionally it gives success. Freedom, 

purpose, success, surely these are great consolations fit for 





good people. “But not for the best people,” we hear some 
one say. We very much doubt whether the best people arg 
ever really consoled. They simply forget the smaller troubles 
of life,and there are many aids to forgetfulness, including 
determination and laughter. Both sympathy and religion arg 
vitalizing agents. They cannot produce forgetfulness, but only 
strength. 





A DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD. 
ROBESPIERRE—MOMORO. 
Mazcu 1l4ru, 1794 





(The reader is to remember that the interlocutors in the 
Sollowing discourse, though they may speak with the air of 
ingenious sophists or of calculating politicians, are in truth 
enly two shapeless, idiot-faced dolls, 

These puppets, which have been long in my family, possess 
the strange and awful quality of assuming the appearance and 
character of any deceased personage at the mere will of their 
master. 

It is not necessary—nor would it be expedient—to enumeratg 
the means or the rites by which animation is produced. It és 
enough to say that the puppets are, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, clothed in the very flesh and habit of the dead, that 
they stand some nine inches high, and that once they have 
exchanged their inanimate stare for the semblance of life they 
pass absolutely out of the controt of him who first rendered them 
quick. The spirit with which they appear to be infused usually 
works in them for about a space of half an hour, after which they 
relapse into their original state. 

The influences which I had summoned upon the occasion with 
which we are concerned were those of Robespierre—perhaps the 
most convinced sentimentalist of the French Revolution—and 
Momoro, of whom I then knew nothing save that he was one of 
Heébert’s Sans-culotte party in the Committee of Public Safety. 

I have experienced some difficulty in translating the speeches 
ef the latter, as they were couched in the most extraordinary 
jargon conceivable, the greater part of it exceedingly coarce and 
much of it almost incomprehensible. I formed the impression 
that its uncouthness was largely asswmed. 

This puppet, upon receiving animation, immediately seated 
itself at a small doll’s table which I had provided, and, judging 
by its motions, apparently supposed itself to be engaged in 
drinking. There was in reality nothing in the little glass, 
The little Robespierre paced up and down. Unlike Momoro, 
who was filthy, he was dressed in the neatest, most finicking 
manner conceivable—a especkless blue coat, black knee breeches, 
and powdered queue. The conversation began in the following 
terms.) 


RoBesPizERE: I repeat it. I feel the absolute necessity of 
a Supreme Being, a being, you are to remember, fall of ten- 
derness for the cause of humanity, not desiring men as 
slavish worshippers—nay, rejecting such worship—but accept- 
ing the free sane homage of those who buve become capable of 
comprehending his nature, And it is to this Supreme Being 
(The litile creature threw out its right hand with a declamatory 
gesture). 

Momoro (interrupting): Ob, confounded rubbish, Robe- 
spierre! You can’t believe all that. (He began to hum) :— 

“ Madame Véto avait promis 
De faire égorger tout Paris, 
On lui coupa la téte——” 

ROBESPIERRE (coldly): Forgive me if I weary you; you 
asked for my views, though I bad thought them pretty well 
known. But must we have that song in private as well as in 
public P 

Momoro: Sorry, it runs in one’s head these days; but go 
on. I didn’t mean to shut you up, only all that about the 
Supreme Being strikes me as rather cant. I know it’s got to 
be said outside, but—— 

RopesPizRRE: Like your perpetual Carmagnole, citoyen? 
. .. But you are quite right, it must be said “ outside”—one 
of the chief feasts of the Republic shall, if I can compass it, 
be “the Feast of the Supreme Being.” He shall be openly 
acknowledged by all Paris. Whataspectacle! The images 
of Tyranny and Suspicion burnt, disappearing in clouds of 
sulphurous smoke, to give place to a snow-white statue of 
Virtue, who shall smile a serene benediction upon the 
assembly: 

(Momoro emerging from his glass.) 

Momoro: First class, and why not have Mile. Candeille 
from the Opera now as Virtue, instead of a wretched statue, 
and some nice little girls—as much ala grecque as you like— 
to dance and alltbat? Candeille makes up all right, you know. 
She was quite the thing as “ Reason,” even if she is getting @ 














bit fat, I had supper with her afterwards, and 
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Rosesrrenre: Thank you, I do not aspire to imitate your 

Feast of “ Reason”; also I should prefer not to hear the 
edifying details of your supper with a lady, who probably 
required a little lively relaxation after playing a part so 
foreign to her nature. ee 

I, at least, intend to appeal to our citizens by nobie means, 
for man is, after all, a noble creature, by nature free, by nature 
equal, by nature loving and fraternal. I look along the vista 
of the ages and see no limit to the moral grandeur of which 
he may become capable now that he is free. I cannot but be 
convinced of the Ultimate Perfectibility of Man. I am no 
better than my brothers, but I know from the evidence within 
my own breast that man is magnificent and is immortal. 
(The mannikin seemed possessed by a panther-like energy.) 

Momoro: Oh, I agree, lagree. (He reeled off the familiar 
doctrine.) Man is noble, man is magnificent—like you, I feel 
the certainty of it within this breast—(he struck it with a 
greasy hand)—but, then, why do you insist upon a Supreme 
Being? Isn't man sufficient to himself, noble, almost all- 
knowing, capable of reason, ultimately perfectible, capable, 
above all, of enjoying the present ? 

RoBESPIERRE (earnestly): Momoro, even the noblest being 
must have a final cause. 

Momoro (The spring of second-hand thoughts was not 
exhausted): Why seek that which is hid? Man is mighty as 
a god while he lives, and being dead, “ Here is eternal sleep.” * 
It is enough for me to know that Iam alive and able to enjoy 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity—(he dropped the tone). 
Fact is, my Incorruptible, you worry far too much over things 
like that—of course I know how important they are—none 
better—but if you were more a man of the world you would 
see these things in a proper balance, as I do. Have some 
brandy P 

ROBESPIERRE (impatiently): No, thank you; it makes me 
sick. 

Momoro: There you go! If you'd only try living like a 
reasonable man with your wine and your instead of 
sending the pretty creatures to the guillotine. Why, I saw 
one yesterday at that d——d tribunal—wasn’t sixteen—pretty 
little thing, like a doll—you’re a fool—I'd have found a use for 
her in your place. 

That’s a thing I can’t make out about you, all this claptrap 
about a Supreme Being, and then I don’t believe you mind 
all this butchering business a bit more than I do. By the 
way, have you heard the latest? They’ve just set up a 
tannery at Meudon; you can guess what they tan... the 
women’s skins are no good, too soft—the man that flayed 
the ... goods told me that. Jolly, ain’t it? 

(I thought Robespierre would have been physically sick, he 
turned so livid a colour. Momoro resumed with an air of 
candour, his small eyes full of some sort of calculation.) 

Look here, d’you know what I came here this evening for, 
instead of going to supper with Candeille? To tell you 
something. Of course, we—the Hébertists—know you're on 
the right side—want to stop this and all that; but look here, 
people on our side are beginning to say you're a bit slow and 
...I say, why haven't you been to the Committee for 
nearly a month P 

ROBESPIERRE: People on our side, did you say, Momoro P 
I desire to stop all this? Iam not—sure—that Ido, You 
jump to conclusions, mon ami. 

(The two puppets sat for an instant staring in one another's 
eyes, Robespierre as cold asa snake, Momoro’s face paled; I 
noticed that his hands twitched a little.) 

Momoro: What do you mean? 

RoOBESPIERRE: Be quiet. I am going to tell you the argu- 
ments upon which my conduct for the next week or two will 
be based. Not that you will understand either my arguments 
or my motives, but I choose to inform you of them. 

For a month I bave abstained from attending the 
Committee in order to reflect. During that time I have come 
to the conclusion—rightly or wrongly—that the “‘ Terror,” for 
all its welter of blood, must continue. (If I speak autocratic- 
ally, it is because, as you know, the balance of power in the 
Committee has, at the moment, in fact, given me absolute 
power to decide.) My reasons ere to me conclusive. Though I 
do not like brandy, I am human, I shrink from butchery; but 








* This was put up in all cemeteries until Robespierre decreed the immortality 
of the soul, 








I—unlike Danton—still remember the goal which all had in 
view when the Revolution came into being. I mean the 
inauguration of Rousseau’s Ideal State—Rousseau’s State, 
which shall show none of the infirmities which I know, as well 
as any, have crept into our present government, in which all 
shall have perfect liberty, in which all shall be protected from 
the horrible, the degrading effects of poverty, disease, and 
vice, oh, unspeakable !—in which none shall be called upon to 
slay his fellow in the name of some grinning mockery of 
judicial procedure, in ..ich all shall worship the Supreme 
Being in cheerful, unforced adoration. For this ideal I am 
prepared to let the purge work a little longer in France— 
guillotine, noyades, whatever may be necessary. 

Momonro (He poured out a torrent of horror-stricken words) : 
You can’t mean that, Robespierre! Think! You're not going 
to leave us, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Hébertists, and all 
We all stand Oh! Great God, where do we stand if you 
throw your weight on the other side? Oh, why didn’t we—— 

ROBESPIERRE (coldly): I am under no engagement that I 
know of to your party. 

Momoro (He scemed to search for something, anything, any 
argument to turn the implacable): But think, citoyen! Why, 
in the name of reason, must your Ideal State depend upon 
this Terror? You know you hate it—you must—and we 
have declared against it—all too openly to go back. We 
thought we were certain of you now we'd got a humane sort 
of policy. 

RosesPi£ERRE: I will tell you my reasons, though again you 
will not comprehend them. 

The Ideal State demands absolute freedom of thought and 
action for the individual. There are still many persons alive 
to whom, owing to their disaffection to the State, it would be 
impossible to grant this absolute freedom. Measures to 
restrain the disaffected can find no place upon the statute- 
book of the Ideal State. If the disaffected exist in any 
numbers, such measures will necessarily creep into it and 
prove a canker which will ultimately eat away the liberty 
of the true citizen. Therefore, till the disaffected have 
been (he paused a moment) purged away, the Ideal State is 
impossible. Also, Danton will have nothing to do with my 
Supreme Being. 

Momoro: But you can’t know what this means! What the 
other side will do! It means just this for us! (He made a 
gesture with his hand to represent the sharp thudding descent 
of the guillotine knife.) 

RoBESPIERRE: You may have to take your chance of that 
too. Humanity may demand such a sacrifice. Did I teli you 
that I return to sit upon the Committee to-morrow? Perhaps 
that will convince you that the conclusions I have reached are 
final. I can at this juncture trust none but myself to 
establish the doctrines necessary to the complete bappiness 
of mankind ; therefore for once I have my own supremacy as 
my object, and—— 

Momoxo (interrupting): If that’s all, we will give you all 
the power... all the glory you can want, if only you wil! 

RoBESPIERRE (He stopped him sternly): Sir, this is bribery. 

Momono: No, no, it 

ROBESPIERRE: Twelve years ago I renounced the emolu- 
ments and honours of a judgeship upon a point of conscience 
—the inviolable sanctity of human life. It is vain toendeavour 
to bribe me with power and glory, which in the first place are 
not yours to dispose of. 

Momoro: Oh, I withdraw what I said—but, can’t you see? 
it’s just this sacredness of human life that I am begging you 
to consider—fifty heads fall every day in Paris alone! men, 
women, and even children. 

RoBESPIERRE: Even the doctrine of the sanctity of human 
life must yield place for a little while to reasons of State—the 
Ideal State. But after—then it will be as the Phoenix rising 
from its ashes. There is One above who knows the purity of 
my heart. I do not expect you—I know your coarsened mind 
you believe all sorts of selfish motives lie behind what I say. 

Momono (urgently): Ob, no, I don’t. But, for God’s sake, 
for once don’t think about abstractions. Our blood’ll be upon 
you—mine, and Danton’s, and Heébert’s, and Camille 
Desmoulins’, and Chaumette’s, and Vincent's, and Rosin’s. 
Have you no feeling for your old brothers in Liberty ? 

RoBESPIERRE (still quite coldly): Danton will have nothing 
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soul. 
Momoro: On my knees, I 
(Here the life suddenly began to ebb from both puppets. 





qwiescent and inanimate. 


No report of the words uttered can give a just notion of the 
ghastly impression which this scene made upon me, its sole 


Nor will I attempt to describe it, but only add that it was 
several months before I again enducd the puppets with vitality, 
and even then only in an effort to eface a memory which had 


become unbearably oppressive. 


May I remind the reader of the following dates? I suggest 
from internal evidence that the puppets believed themselves to 


have reached the evening of March 14th, 1794 :— 
On March 15th Robespierre returned to the Committee. 


On March 24th the Hébertists, including Momoro, were 


executed. 
On April 5th Danton perished. 


On June 8th the Feast of the Supreme Being was solemnized, 


and 
On July 28th Robespierre himself was guillotined.) 


FLAvrvs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





PROPOSED GIFT OF A WARSHIP FROM 
BRITONS OVERSEAS, 
(To raz Epitor or tax “Specraror.”’] 


Srr,—May we call the attention of your readers to an 
important movement among our fellow-subjects abroad which 
has for its immediate object the presentation of a warship to 
the nation? For many years past a feeling has been gaining 
ground among Britons whose occupation necessitates residence 
in foreign lands, but who still retain the full rights of British 
citizenship, that they should show their willingness to take a 
share in the burden of Empire. This feeling has been intensified 
by the splendid patriotism of the British Dominions overseas 
and of India, the people of which have presented battleships 
and sent armed contingents to the front, and by the great 
moral effect which this assistance has produced. The three 
million British subjects who reside outside His Majesty's 
Dominions see that the Empire is engaged in the greatest war 
in its history, and that it requires the help of every loyal son 
and daughter throughout the world. They have already given 
generous assistance to the Prince of Wales’s and other 
patriotic funds; many of them have come home to serve 
with the colours; but for the vast majority, whose anxiety to 
take their part in the defences of the Empire is no less keen, 
the assistance to be rendered must take some other form. 

It has therefore been suggested by some of them that a 
central body in London should be formed to act as the 
connecting link between the various British communities 
scattered throughout the world, in order that they may 
render help in the most effective way possible, and this has 
been done. The movement has taken definite shape in the 
formation of a League, known as “'The Patriotic League of 
Britons Overseas,” the object of which will be to unite the 
efforts of our widely dispersed compatriots abroad, and so to 
enable them to take joint and concerted action in the present 
erisis. His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to 
become Patron of the League, and an influential Central Com- 
mittee, including Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Lord Charles Beresford, M.P., Sir Gerard Lowther, 
Sir Claude MacDonald, Sir Robert Balfour, M.P., Sir Robert 
Harvey, Mr. A. A. Booth, Mr. G. B. Dodwell, Mr. Alexander 
Finn, Mr. ©. V. Sale, and many other gentlemen who are 
equally well known abroad, has been formed. 

It has been agreed that the most suitable gift to the Mother 
Country from our fellow-subjects abroad would be a warship. 
The Admiralty bave been approached, and have consented to 
apply the contributions from the League to one of the larger 
ships now under construction, or to an addition toa class of 
cruiser most useful in seas abroad, according to the amount 
received. The approval of this choice will, we are sure, be 
instantaneous and universal. How often in times of trouble 
in their foreign homes have Britons been cheered by the 
arrival of the White Ensign, though flown, perhaps, only from 
a small gunboat. 
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or other may be made permanent, and that our fellow-subjects 
abroad will continue to contribute voluntarily but systematic. 
ally towards the defence of the Empire. The money would be 
applied to the upkeep of a cruiser or to some definite object 
which would be clearly identified with their patriotism. 

It is proposed to form branches of the League immediately 
in all parts of the world outside the Empire where there are 
British subjects, and we would, therefore, ask all of your 
readers who have business or other interests outside the 
Empire to put themselves in communication, without delay, 
with Mr. F. W. Hayne and Mr. W. Maxwell-Lyte, who are under- 
taking the duties of joint hon. secretaries of the League, at 
80 Bishopsgate, E.C. Prospectuses, containing full informa- 
tion, and printed suggestions for the formation of branches, 
will be forwarded on application to that address.—We are, Sir, 
&e., SELBORNE, ALDENHAM, 

Chairman. Vice-Chairman and Hon. Treasurer, 

[We most gladly endorse every word of this wisely thought 
out and admirably expressed appeal, and congratulate Lord 
Selborne, Lord Aldenham, and their colleagues on having 
the privilege of placing their letter before our countrymen 
in partibus. We rejoice to think that the Spectator is 
widely read by Englishmen who have changed the skies 
above them, but not their hearts. We hear every week 
from English readers of the Spectator who live overseas, 
but not under the British flag, and we know by experience 
how warm is their feeling to the Motherland. We have, 
indeed, never failed to get a ready response from them in 
regard to any matter of Imperial interest. We sincerely 
hope that they will support the movement described above, 
that their contributions to the Navy will be prompt and 
generous, and that in the future there will be a League 
of Oversea Britons with the Horatian motto, Coelum, non 
animum—“ They change the skies above them, but not their 
hearts, who roam.” That will indeed be an “Old Boys’ Club” 
worth belonging to.—Eb. Spectator.] 





HOME GUARDS. 
[To raz Epiror oF tux “Sprecraror.”’] 
Sir,—I heartily support your public-spirited appeal for the 
Volunteer Corps for men beyond the recruiting age, and Iam 
glad that it was in response to a question of my own that 
Mr. Asquith announced the decision of the Government to 
accord to them recognition. Of course the movement may 
expect to be made the aim of some facile ridicule, and it may 
interest some of your readers to recall the fact that it had to 
endure ridicule of the same sort just a hundred years ago, 
although it had more than respectable support. No one wasa 
more ardent Volunteer than Sir Walter Scott, and he was large- 
minded enough in his humour to make himself the mouth- 
piece of that ridicule, and at the same time to supply the 
antidote. The locus classicus is in The Antiquary (chap. xvi. 
of Vol II.). In that chapter Edie Ochiltree has to answer a 
charge of assault and battery before honest Bailie Littlejohn, 
“a zealous loyalist of that zealous time, somewhat rigorous and 
peremptory in the execution of his duty, and a good deal 
inflated with the sense of his own power and importance; 
otherwise an honest, well-meaning, and useful citizen.” The 
examination had proceeded for some time, without much 
result, when 
“The Antiquary and Captain McIntyre entered the apartment. 
‘Good morning to you, gentlemen,’ said the Magistrate; ‘ you find me 
toiling in my usual vocation—looking after the iniquities of the 
people—labouring for the respublica, Mr. Oldbuck—serving the King 
our master, Captain McIntyre—for I suppose you know I have taken 
up the sword ?’—‘It is one of the emblems of justice, doubtless,’ 
answered the Antiquary: ‘but I should have thought tho scales 
would have suited you better, Bailie, especially as you have them 
ready in the warehouse.’—‘ Very good, Monkbarns—excellent ; but 
I do not take the sword up as justice, but as a soldier—indeed I 
should rather say the musket and bayonet—there they stand at 
the elbow of my gouty chair, for I am scarce fit for drill yet. A 
slight touch of our old acquaintance podagra. I can keep my feet, 
however, while our sergeant puts me through the manual. 
should like to know, Captain McIntyre, if he follows the regu- 
lations correctly—he brings us but awkwardly tothe present.’ And 
he hobbled towards his weapon to illustrate his doubts and display 
his proficiency.—‘I rejoice that we have such zealous defenders. 
Bailie,’ replied Mr. Oldbuck, ‘and I dare say Hector will gratify 
you by communicating his opinion on your progress in this new 
calling. Why, you rival the Hecaté of the ancients, my good sir 
—a merchant on the Mart, a magistrate in the Townhouse, a 





It is hoped that after the war the organization in some form 





soldier on the Links. Quid non pro patria? But my business is 
with the justice: so let commerce and war go slumber.’ ” 
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———_—_ . . 
Oldbuck then enters a plea for Ochiltree, and requests the 
Magistrate to let him examine the culprit :— 

«*You have no objection,’ continued Oldbuck, ‘to let me try 
him? ’—‘ None in the world, Monkbarns. I hear the sergeant 
Salow. I'll rehearse the manual in the meanwhile. Baby, carry 

in and bayonet down to the room below—it makes less noise 
aT rhe we ground arms.’ And so exit the martial magistrate, 
ith his maid behind him bearing his weapons. ‘A good squire 
that wench fora gouty champion,’ observed Oldbuck. ‘Hector, my 
Jad, hook on, hook on—go with him, boy—keep him employed, man, 
for half an hour or so—butter him with some warlike terms—praise 
his dress and address.’ Captain McIntyre, who, like many of his 
profession, looked down with infinite scorn on those citizen soldiers, 
who bad assumed arms without any professional title to bear 
them, rose with great reluctance, observing that he should not 
know what to say to Mr. Littlejohn: and that to see an old gouty 
shopkeeper attempting the exercise and duties of a private soldier, 
was really too ridiculous. ‘It may be so, Hector,’ said the Anti- 
. ‘it may possibly be so in this and some other instances: 
put at present the country resembles the suitors in a small-debt 
court, where parties plead in person, for lack of cash to retain the 
professed heroes of the bar. I am sure in the one case we never 
regret the want of the acuteness and eloquence of the lawyers: and 
so, 1 hope, in the other, we may manage to make shift with our 
hearts and muskets, though we shall lack some of the discipline of 
you martinets.’” 
Doubtless Scott was not sorry to get in this last stroke at his 
brethren of the gown, who, as Lockhart tells us, had made his 
Volunteer martial ardour the subject of their gibes.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. Crarx. 

[To Sir Henry Craik the Home Guards movement already 
owes a great deal, but he has added to the debt by his timely 
and pleasant letter, and hy the powerful antidote it contains 
against the laughter of those who see no use in the non- 
professional soldier. Let members of Town Guards and 
Village Guards remember that they follow in the footsteps 

g y P 
of Sir Walter, the most ardent as well as the most genial 


lover of his country.—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To rue Eprror or tam ‘Srecrator.”"] 
Sim,—Your article in the last issue, “Home Guards,” has 
made my blood course more freely. 1 refer especially to the 
sentence: “The veterans meanwhile intend to give him [the 
eligible man who ‘does not propose to do anything just at 
present] a good lead over timber.” It seems to me that while 
there are thousands who come within the age, who are finding 
all sorts of excuses as to why they will not come up to the 
scratch and toe the line, there are others who, being over the 
age, are chafing, like a horse at the tape, to be away. Pre- 
sumably it all turns on the “too old at forty” bogy. Take 
my case. As soon as war broke out, thinking that a number 
of young fellows would be joining the colours from the 
police force, I offered to take up duty again at Scotland 
Yard. Not wanted. I then offered my services to the 
Prison Commissioners, having had experience as a warder. 
Not required. I have now passed the doctor at Lulworth 
Camp, who has certified me as perfectly sound, of good 
stamina, and fit for a military campaign; and am now 
awaiting Lord Kitchener's decision as to the proposed “ over 
forty-five” battalion. We all remember what you did eight 
years ago when the Spectator Company marched from 
Hounslow to Windsor. You proved conclusively that in 
three months the raw material could be transformed into 
a serviceable article. I do wish the “ powers that be” would 
give the “ over forty-five” a chance. I was considered a good 
drill instructor (squad drill), know something of ambulance 
work (two certificates), and am a cyclist and horseman. Still 
I am unemployed, while hundreds of tons of literature are 
being thrown away in the endeavour to cajole or awaken an 
interest in those who do not want to serve their country.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., R. J. Marsn, 
Ex-Inspector of Police (Mounted Branch), 

64 Duckett Road, Harringay, N. 

[We have the strongest possible sympathy with our corre- 
spondent’s plea. Clearly ex-members of the Police Force 
should be treated exactly as ex-soldiers and allowed to enlist 
up to forty-five, or, if oficers like Mr. Marsh, up to fifty-two.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





[To rue Eprror or tre “ Specraror.”’] 
Sir,—The action of the War Office in trying to prevent all 
of military age joining these corps is most unfortunate. In 
the event of invasion business and other considerations would 
be non-existent, and there would be no lack of volunteers for 





active defence, either in the Territorial or other forces. What 
is gained by not allowing the most fit to obtain the pre- 
liminary training which would alone render them available on 
emergency P—I am, Sir, &c., Over AaE. 

[We cannot agree. The military authoritier are, in our 
opinion, quite right not to allow men of military age any 
excuse for evading the duty of serving their country in 
the Army by joining Volunteer Corps intended for men 
who are pronounced to be past the age of efficient military 
service. The War Office, however, as a concession allows 
men who might enlist to enter Volunteer Home Guard Corps 
temporarily, provided they promise to join the colours if 
called on later. Men who have tried to enlist but have failed 
to pass the doctor are on a different footing. They are in 
effect men beyond the military age, and are rightly accorded 
the privilege of the middle-aged.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ARMING OF THE HOME GUARDS. 
LTo tus Epiron or tne “ Srectavon.” J 
Siz,—The reprint in your last number (p. 834) of part of your 
article of September 12th is a happy coincidence. May I 
extract the following? “But we will say this: there is one 
thing essential to the soldier, and that is the rifle. If the 
rifles are not forthcoming it is not worth while even to try to 
make an army.” Ei supra, “the tragedy of having millions 
of men at her [America’s] disposal, but al! useless because they 
have no arms.” Many of us have, like you, for months been 
urging on the authority the desirability of properly organized 
Home Guards. The organization now exists, as well as a re- 
stricted recognition, but the authority tells us it will not provide 
arms. ‘“ Get your own,” Ihear someone say. Very well; but 
is it wise, nay, is it loyal, to our great War Minister that we 
should purchase either rifle or ammunition until it is certain 
that there are enough and to spare for our Regular troops (not 
forgetting wastage at the front), for the New Army and its 
thirty thousand recruits per week, for our Territorial Forces 
and cur overseas contingents? We are agreed that the need 
for Home Guards is real; but they must be real, not “useless 
because they have no arms”! This, Sir, is the material 
obstacle in our path towards efficiency. Will you not use 
your influence in the direction of getting it removed P—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. G. J. 
[We think that Lord Kitchener may be trusted to see to it 
that the Home Guards are not supplied with rifles before the 
Territorials or the New Army. Home Guards may feel sure 
that any rifles still on the market have been for some reason 
or other rejected by the War Office. Though it may not 
be easy at the moment to get rifles in large numbers, it will 
not now be long before the supply will overtake the demand. 
Teanwhile the Home Guards can learn their drill, learn to 
shoot—there are plenty of rifles available for target practice 
—and learn also how to dig. When their education is com- 
plete in these matters there will, we venture to say, be 
comparatively little difficulty in getting arms. We must, 
alas! disclaim altogether the “influence” of which our corre- 
spondent speaks. We have less than none with the War Office. 
lf they regard us at all, it is only as meddling civilians.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





VOLUNTARY RECRUITING. 
(To tux Epiror or tax “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—Our system of voluntary recruiting has its merits and 
defects. One of the defects is that it is perbaps difficult for 
our allies to understand how admirzble an effort has been 
made by the pick of British youth. For example, here is a 
brief extract from a letter written by a French sergeant who, 
in private life, happens to be a learned Professor. He has 
been serving at the front, and is now taking a brief rest at 
the depot of his regiment, where he has some notion of the 
number and quality of reserves available. He writes thus:— 

“Si un jour de loisir vous prenez la peine de m’écrire un mot, 
dites-moi aussi en passant quel est l’effet de cette campagne pour 
l’enrélement, voire pour le service obligatoire, que j'ai vue com- 
mencer dans vos journaux—quand je voysis les journaux. 
Croyez-vous que votre effectif continental a dépassé les 250,000? 
Il y aévidemment un grand besoin d’hommes ici, et il n’y en a 
guére en France que pour boucher les trous.” 
The gaps are being valiantly filled. But the wish of the 
French to see more of our men at the front is as natural as, 
we may hope, it is complimentary. Germany, so far, has the 
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advantage not only of long preparation for war, but of a large 
and docile population. It is for us to show that we can do 
even better by trusting to the voluntary patriotism of a free 
people.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





MUST CONSCRIPTION COME? 
[To ruz Ep:ror or 18 “ Specrator.’’] 
€1n,—The catalogue of excuses for non-recruiting which you 
publish in your last issue from a Glasgow correspondent tells 
a humiliating tale, or else betrays an almost unaccountable 
insensibility in relation to a solemn and critical situation. 
Personally I incline ‘Se latter alternative. Until the 
eleventh hour, and antil nearer midnight than that, I 
shall pray that consc m may be averted. It would lower 
the tone of the troops. It would hurt British pride. Here 
and there i have seen recruits drilling, and I have talked 
with a few of them. Forgive me if I add that I have a son 
who told me of his resolve to enlist with as much high 
seriousness as that with which I told my father long ago of 
my call to the Christian ministry. I cannot but feel that the 
pure gold of patriotism which I have witnessed, and I think it 
is representative, would have become dim at the touch of 
the press-gang. “ But we must have the men,” you say. 
Exactly, and, if necessary, conscription will, of course, be 
imposed. Only will it not yield servants rather than 
sons of Empire? Your footnote to the letter in question 
about “willing horses” sharply impresses me. In every 
generous sphere of life they are found. Too often they are 
shemefully overworked, and one would like to flog the 
“slackers.” Yet, without “willing horses,” how much poorer 
life would be! Must we not honour them and plead for them 
stil!, and not least in regard to the war? Remember, Sir, 
most of us are disgracefully unimaginative and very slow in 
the uptake. And somehow I feel, for one, that Lord Kitchener 
end the Government will come across one or two persuasive 
recruiting packets even yet before they dip to the bottom of 
the bag where the whip of conscription lies. Truly, every 
young man in the land ought already to be trembling and 
thrilling at the thought of the perils and the glory of the war. 
If some there be who will not stir till the coming of the bogy- 
man—well, they have their reward.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Epwarp Harwow. 
30 Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 





PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL IN WAR TIME. 
[To raz Epirorn or rue “ Srectaror,”] 

Srr,—If public opinion has up to the present unfortunately 
failed to stop League football, surely it will insist on the 
abandonment of the Cup Competition, notwithstanding the 
recent decision of the Football Association. Business people 
in the North know from bitter experience in the past some- 
thing of the depth of feeling excited by English Cup-ties. 
Workmen think nothing of taking an extra half-day (or whole 
aay if necessary) in order to see a “replayed” match during 
mid-week. The convenience of their employers is not their 
concern. If the Cup Competition is allowed to proceed the 
ecandal will be great, and as for “ recruiting,” that will be of 
secondary importance in some quarters compared with the 
“ prospects ” of the next tie! Can nothing be done to put the 
matter right P—I am, Sir, &., LANCASTRIAN. 





THE MAN FOR THE TRENCHES. 
{To rue Epiron or tux “Specrator.”] 

S:n,—The following paragraph from one of Richard Jefferies’s 
most observant and interesting books, Hodge and his Masters, 
might with advantage be studied just now, when the percent- 
age of agricultural labourers joining the Army appears to be 
small, and when, to quote from a recent letter by Mr. Stanley 
Weyman to the Times, “farmers and farmers’ sons and 
farmers’ men shrug their shoulders and say, ‘ Wars are for the 
wastrels ; it’s no business of ours.’” In Jefferies’s opinion, 

“The man that from his boyhood has stood ankle deep in the 
chill water of the ditch, patiently labouring with axe and bill; 
who has trudged across the furrow, hand on plongh, facing 
sleet and mist; who has swung the sickle under the summer 
sun—this is the man for the trenches. This is the man whom 
neither the snows of the north nor the sun of the south can 
vanquish; who will dig and delve, and carry traverse and covered 
way forward in the face of the fortress, who will lie on the bare 
ground in the night, . For they who go up to battle must fight the 








hard earth and the tempest, as well as face bayonet and ball, Ag 
of yore with the brown bill, so now with the rifle—the muscleg 
that have been trained about the hedges and ficlds will not fail 
England in the hour of danger.” 

Let us hope Jefferies may prove right, and that in this, 
England’s hour of need, the man of the plough will not be 
found wanting.—I am, Sir, &c., Gay Bury, 

Mayfield House, Farnham, Surrey. 





SCHOLARSHIPS AND VOLUNTEERING FOR 
THE ARMY. 
[To raz Evrror or tux “ Srrecraror.”] 
Srz,—I should like to draw your attention to the case of boys 
who have lately obtained scholarships at one of the Univer. 
sities. I know a boy, aged nearly nincteen, who has just dong 
so, and he has been informed that if he volunteers his scholar. 
ship cannot, in all probability, be kept open for him on hig 
return. He is hoping to compete later for the Civil Service, 
but nothing has so far been heard of any extension of the age. 
limit to meet the case of those who have volunteered. It 
seems to me that some arrangement ought to be come to 
between the War Office and the University and Civil Service 
authorities on the matter. If the War Office does not particu. 
larly desire winners of scholarships to enter the Army, let it 
say 80; if it wishes them to join, let the University and Civil 
Service authorities make arrangements accordingly. The 
present system is most unfair. The patriotic scholar joins 
the Army, loses his scholarship and his chances of entering 
the Civil Service, while tbe less patriotic scholar remains to 
hold his scholarship and probably enter the Civil Service 
later on. It is well known, of course, that in the case of the 
great majority of those who obtain scholarships their parents 
would be unable to send them later to the Universities with- 
out the assistance of a scholarship.—I am, Sir, &c., 
INQUIRER, 





THE CENSORSHIP. 


[To raz Eprron oF ruz ‘‘Srectaror.”’] 


Srr,—Your arguments re the Censorship, the Press, and the 
public, stated in your note on p. 842 of your last number, 
seem to me to ignore (1) the limited power possessed by the 
Censor ; (2) the disregard for the public good and the perverse 
ingenuity shown all too frequently by the Press. The Censors 
at the Press Bureau can stop telegrams—the Censors at the 
Post Office can stop letters from abroad. But neither body 
can undertake to edit the whole of the daily Press of England 
—it is obviously physically impossible for them to look through 
every column of every journal, provincial or metropolitan. 
The Censorship, however, issued, early in the war, general 
directions or instructions to all editors that, inter alta, (1) move- 
ments of British or allied troops were not to be indicated 
without leave, and (2) matter offensive to our allies must not 
be printed. How could it have been expected, after this, that 
incidents like the following should occur? (a) A soldier at the 
front gives to a civilian, who bad contrived to visit his corps, 
a letter to be passed by band to a relative at home. It 
described a movement of troops which should, at all costs, 
have been kept dark. The relative in England sends 
the letter, not yet a week old, to a newspaper, which 
prints it among its “letters from the front.” ‘The editor 
did not submit the communication to the Censorship, 
which could, of course, have no possible means of know- 
ing of its existence till it appeared in print. (b) An 
editor prints a letter from an alien grossly offensive to one of 
our allies, and likely to cause grave dissatisfaction on the 
Continent. He adds a “leaderette” to say that the facts, if 
true, are damzging to our ally. How could the Censor have 
known that this unsubmitted stuff was going to be published ? 
(c) An editor publishes a portrait of a well-known member of 
the British Army, with a note appended below, to the effect 
that he sails on the morrow for the front with the body of troops 
to which he is attached. It was specially necessary at the 
time that the passage of reinforcements to France should not 
be divulged. Howcould the Censor have known that dangerous 
information was going to be given in two lines of print appended 
below a portrait? In my private opinion the thing really 
needed is that such conduct as that described above on the 
part of the Press should be punished under the Defence of 








the Realm Act. But immunity attends the gentlemen who 
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autiBeale under the editorial “we,” and I have yet to learn 


saat any retribution has fallen upon a single offender. Till it 
ases like those I have noted above will continue to 
detriment of the State*~I am, Sir, &c., 

A Reaver oF Many NEWSPAPERS. 


does, © 
oceur, to the grave 





“TRUE WORDS FOR BRAVE MEN.” 
[To rue Epiror or tum “ Srectrator.”’] 

gin,—Among the many publications advertised as written for 
soldiers and sailors I have seen no mention of one of the 
most valuable—namely, Charles Kingsley’s True Words for 
Brave Men. I have hoped for many years to see this book 
among the sixpenny editions, but the cheapest is Is., pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan. There can be no better test of 
a book than reading it aloud, and I have read the greater part 
of this book to several generations of boys and young men, 
and can testify to its unfailing interest and usefulness.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Eten H, Farturv.yi-Daviss. 


Beckenham. 





A PARALLEL FROM THO™'4S DEKKER, 

(To tae Eprror oy Tum “Sr Pad | 
Sm,—A day or two ago I picked up an eaition of that curious 
work by Thomas Dekker entitled The Seven Deadly Sinnes of 
London : Drawne in seven severall Coaches, Through the seven 
severall Gates of the Citie Bringing the Plague with them. 
Opening the volume at random, I was struck by the following 
passage, Which appeared to me full of extraordinary pathos at 
the present moment :— 

“Tet vs hoyst vp more Sayles, and lanch into other Seas, till 
weo come in ken of our owne Countrey. Antwerp (the eldest 
daughter of Brabant) hath falne in her pride, the Citties of rich 
Burgundy in theyr greatnes. ‘hose seuentcen Dutch Virgins of 
Belgia (that bad Kingdomes to theyr dowries, and were worthy to 
be courted by Nations) are now no more Virgins: the Souldier 
hath deflowred them, and robd them of theyr Mayden honor. . . . 
Famine hath dryed vp the fresh bloud in theyr cheekes, whilst the 
Pestilence digd vp theyr Fields, and turned them into Graues,.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., L. A. 8S. Jermyn, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.LI., 

November 21st. 





WILLIAM BLAKE'S WAR SONG. 


[To rnz Epirorn or tHe “Srrcraton,”] 


Srr,—I wonder whether William Blake’s “ War Song: To 


Englishmen” bas been remembered among all the new and 
moving verses that have been written during the last months. 


The spirituality of the poem must surely appeal to the present- 


day English.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An IraLIaAN ADMIRER OF THE “SPECTATOR,” 


Turin, December 2nd. 





“A War Sone: To ENGLIsuMEn, 


Prepare, prepare the iron helm of war, 
Bring forth the lots, cast in the spacious orb ; 
The angel of fate turns them with mighty hands, 
And casts them out upon the darkened earth! 
Prepare, prepare. 
Prepare your hearts for Death’s cold hand! Prepare 
Your souls for flight, your bodies for the earth! 
Prepare your arms for glorious victory ! 
Prepare your eyes to mect a holy God! 
Prepare, prepare. 
Whose fatal scroll is this? Methinks 'tis mine! 
Why sinks my heart, why faltereth my tongue? 
Had I three lives, I’d die in such a cause, 
And rise with ghosts, over the well fought field. 
Prepare, prepare. 


The arrows of Almighty God are drawn! 
Angels of death stand in the low’ring heavens! 
Thousands of souls must seek the realms of light, 
And walk together on the clouds of heaven! 
Prepare, prepare, 
Soldiers, prepare! Our cause is Heaven’s cause, 
Soldiers, prepare! Be worthy of our cause: 
Prepare to meet our fathers in the sky: 
Prepare, O troops that are to fall to-day! 
Prepare, prepare, 
Alfred shall smile, and make his heart rejoice; 
The Norman William and the learned clerk, 
And Lion-Heart, and black-browed Edward with 
His loyal Queen, shall rise, and welcome us ! 
Prepare, prepare.” 


HEREDITY AND THE HOHENZOLLERNS. 

[To tus Epiron or tux “ Sprecrator.”’] 
S1r,—The accompanying extract from the interesting lectures 
on modern history by Professor Smyth (published in 1841) 
may be of interest to your readers as showing how heredity 
works in the rulers of Prussia. Speaking of the resolve made 
by Frederick the Great to invade Silesia, part of the terri- 
tories of Maria Theresa, Professor Smyth says :— 


“The justice of his cause was indeed, as is evident from all the 
circumstances of the case, and his own writings, the last and the 
least of all the many futile reasons which he alleged for 
the invasion of the possessions of Maria Theresa. The seizure of 
this province of Silesia was first supported by a war, then by a 
revival of it, then by the dreadful Seven Years’ War. Near 
a million of men perished on the one side and on the other.... As 
a preparatory step to his invasion of Silesia the King sent a 
message to the Austrian Court. ‘Iam come,’ said the Prussian 
Envoy to the husband of Maria Theresa, ‘with safety for the 
house of Austria in one hand, and the imperial crown for your 
royal highness in the other. The troops and the money of my 
master are at the service of the Queen, and cannot fail of being 
acceptable at a time when she is in want of both. ... As the King, 
my master, from the situation of his dominions will be exposed to 
great danger from this alliance with the Queen of Hungary, it is 
hoped that, as an indemnification, the Queen will not offer him 
less than the whole duchy of Silesia. Nobody,’ he added, ‘is more 
firm in his resolutions than the King of Prussia: he must and will 
enter Silesia: once entered, he must and will proceed; and if not 
secured by the immediate cession of that province, his troops and 
money will be offered to the electors of Saxony and Bavaria.’ ” 


Soon after, in a letter to the same Duke of Lorraine, the 
husband of Maria Theresa, “ My heart,” says Frederick (for 
he wrote as if he conceived he had one), “my heart has no 
share in the mischief which my hand is doing to your Court.” 
The parallels are obvious.—I am, Sir, &c., A. H, Davis. 





JEWS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
[To tux Eptron ov tags “Srectaror.”’] 
Srzr,—In your issue of December 12th you state that the 
responsibility for the action of the Turkish Government is 
with the “ Jews and agnostics who so largely constitute the 
Young Turk Party, and who, with the aid of German war- 
ships, have obtained control of the Turkish Government.” 
On the previous day there appeared in the daily newspapers 
extracts from the Report of our late Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, Sir Louis Mallet, in which he expressly states :— 
“Djavid Bey, the Minister of Finance, whose influence in favour 
of neutrality was of weight as representing the Jewish element, 
became towards the end so formidable an obstacle to the fulfilment 
of the German plan that instructions were sent from Berlin te 
force his resignation.” 
The Spectator is unjust to the most patriotic and sober section 
of the Young Turk Party.—I am, Sir, &c., A. E. F. 





GERMAN-AMERICANS AND THE WAR. 

[To tuz Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—The Americans of German extraction have been repre- 
sented as “naturally” in sympathy with Germany in this 
great conflict. I have put the word “naturally” between 
quotation marks, because I emphatically do not agree with 
its use in this connexion. It is natural for truthful, con- 
scientious, and clear-thoughted men to place their sympathies 
in accordance with their political convictions and ideals, 
Alexander Hamilton and the contemporaries of George 
Washington did this; and I may remind those who disagree 
with me on this point that, but one generation ago, the 
Bavarians, Saxons, Hanoverians, Badeners, Hessians, &c., were 
all fighting the Prussians. I Jeave aside international finance 
and all finance, the interests of which are quite independent 
of nationality, race, or religion. But I maintain that the 
majority of German-Americans are on our side in this great 
struggle. 

Ou October 18th Mr. George Louis Beer, the historian and 
winner of the Loubat Prize, published in the New York Sun 
a most powerful rejoinder to the arguments of the German 
statesman and agent, Dr. Dernburg, which is as remarkable a 
piea in favour of the Allies as were the articles by Mr. Beck 
or President Church which have attracted so much attention. 
Since then, on November 25th, he has published another 
article on “ Gladstone and the Neutrality of Belgium” in the 
same New York paper, which is equally remarkable for ita 
strength in defending our position against the attacks of the 








German agents in America. Here in England, in the 
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November number of the National Review, there appeared a 
most able article on “ The War and American Policy” which 
maintains our position with equal vigour. The article is by 
Mr. Lewis Einstein, who held the post of United States 
Minister to Costa Rica, and before that was Councillor and 
Chargé d’A ffaires of the Embassies at Peking and Constanti- 
nople, and sowetime Secretary at the American Embassies in 
London and Paris. He also acted as Secretary to the 
American Envoy to the Algeciras Conference, One President 
under whom he served described him as “perhaps the ablest 
of the younger American diplomats.” 

Now, both these gentlemen, though American for several 
generations, are of German origin. I have received letters 
from friends in America of German origin, representing not 
only native citizens of the United States of longer American 
antecedents, but including even some who are naturalized 
Americans of German birth. These letters inform me that in 
their circle of friends “the feeling against Germany is most 
bitter.” 1 enclose one of these letters, of which you may make 
whatever use you think fit in order to counteract the mis- 
apprehension, which may be of vital importance to our cause. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Parr Pray. 

[We can, from our own experience, recall several examples 
in support of our correspondent’s statement.—Ep. Spectator.) 





GENERAL SHERIDAN AND THE FRANCO. 
PRUSSIAN WAR. 
{To tue Emiron ov txe “Srectaronr.”] 
Sin,—I quote the following :— 

“ During the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 General Sheridan 
visited Europe, and was present as a spectator with the German 
forces at several celebrated engagements. He was held in high 
esteem by Prince Bismarck and Count von Moltke. After the 
sanguinary battle of Gravelotte, which Sheridan witnessed, 
Bismarck returned with the King to Pont-4-Mousson, and on the 
evening of the next day the German Chancellor entertained to 
dinner General Sheridan and his American companions, ‘ with 
whom he talked eagerly in good English, while champagne and 

rter circulated.’ At one point of the Franco-German War, when 
enh was at Versailles, anxiously desiring a French Govern- 
ment with which he could conclude a durable peace, ‘ It almost 
seemed,’ says Mr. Lowe in his Life of Bismarck, ‘as if he had no other 
resource but to pursue the war on the principles laid down by 
General Sheridan.’ The American soldier had said to the Chancellor: 
‘ First deal as hard blows at the enemy’s soldiers as possible, and 
then cause so much suffering to the inhabitants of the country 
that they will long for peace and press their Government to make 
it. Nothing should be left to the people but eyes to see and 
lament the war !’”—Obituary Notice, Times, Tuesday, August 7th, 
1888 
Germany has applied this precept in her invasion of Belgium, 
but has not taken into account the growth of the conception 
of freedom which the passage of forty-three years has brought, 
and which has enabled the inhabitants of that stricken land to 
resist to the last the dominance of a brutal mediaeval foe. 
Americans would to-day be the first to repudiate such a 
doctrine.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Connixa. 

Bethlchem, Orange Free State. 





THE AMERICAN REGULAR ARMY. 
(To rus Epiron oy tue “ Srecraror.”’} 

Str,—In your admirable article on President Wilson’s 
Message (Spectator, December 12th) you say: “ America’s 
Regular Army sbould practically consist of Artillery and 
Engineers.” It will interest you to hear that every cadet at 
West Point in his four-year course receives the same instruc- 
tion in the four arms of the Service and graduates in them all, 
the most efficient passing into the Engineers, the next into 
the Artillery, and the others having the choice of cavalry and 
infantry in accordance with their class standing. In so far as 
the Academy can give it to him, the youngest Lieutenant of 
infantry gets the same education in engineering, gunnery, and 
horsemanship as the brilliant engineers who (led by Colonel 
Goethals) are entitled to the credit of designing and building 
the Panama Canal.—lI am, Sir, &c., 8. R. H. 





SITUATIONS VACANT FOR MEN. 
[To tus Eprror or tur “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of December 12th there appears a letter 
headed “ Recruiting in Scotland,” which deals with “ Glasgow 
‘slackers’ and their ‘reasons’ for not enlisting.” One of 


—will go if employer agrees to put elderly man in my 
place temporarily.” This causes me to point out that if any 
one looks at the “Situations Vacant” columns in the London 
morning papers he will find that most of the situations adver. 
tised for men are, with odd exceptions, for young men 
eighteen to thirty-five. Employers do not appear to want 
elderly men, even for temporary assistance, to take the place 
of those so urgently wanted at the front. I speak from 
experience. Iam a clerk, forty-nine years of age, and recently 
have replied to many advertisements without eliciting a single 
reply. My age presumably is the drawback.—I am, Bir, &c., 
D. B. 





DIGNITY AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
[To rue Epiror or Tue “Srecraror.””} 

Srr,—I was thankful to see from the letter of Mrs, Tait 
in your issue of December 5th that there is some attempt 
being made to turn “domestic service” into a “ profession,” 
Only by this means will it be possible to get maids to look 
up to it instead of down upon it, and only by making them 
appreciate the “dignity of labour” will good mistresses be 
freed from inordinate worry and get value for their money, 
The nation depends on the family, the family on good cooking 
and domestic work, which spell peace of mind and happiness, 
and yet thie work seems to be the most despised and neglected, 
Surely work so vital to the welfare of the community should 
rank highest. Let me emphasize your own footnote to the 
letter, and beg that tact may be inculcated, and not merely 
“ machines” turned out. Esch home bas its little ways that 
make it “home.” The master bas his fads; he pays the wages, 
and bas a right to them. The mistress has her foibles essential 
to her happinees. Do let us have maids who thoroughly 
know their job, but also understand that the main thing is 
the comfort and the happiness of the home in which they 
work, and their efforts will not go unrewarded. One more 
remark and I will close. I notice that whenever the subject 
of domestic service crops up in newspapers, sympathy in 
general inclines a great deal more to the servants than to the 
mistresses. Now I contend that for one bad mistress who 
makes life bard for her servants there are hundreds, nay, 
thousands, of servants who make otherwise happy households 
miserable. And, again, the customs in the North and South 
of England vary considerably, and such a scheme as the one 
under discussion should train maids to be able to work in any 
part of the country, and not only according to “ London ways.” 
As an instance, here it is very largely the custom for most of 
the washing to be done at home, the cook helping the washer- 
woman. And home-made bread and cakes are quite the rule 
in many parts—no such thing as a baker’s cart calling for 
orders has come within my experience. Whatever the customs 
of the locality in these things, the girls should be ready to fall 
in with them.—I am, Sir, &c., NORTHERNER. 


[To rxz Eprror or ruz “ Srectaror.””] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “A Friend of Girls” (Spectator, 
December 12th) seems to have missed the point of our scheme. 
There is a great deal of very efficient training for domestic 
service given in various homes and institutions all over the 
kingdom, and there is no difficulty in placing the servants so 
trained; but the training is not officially recognized, it has not 
received that ball-mark of efficiency, a certificate. Our aim is 
to make domestic servants skilled workers, The difference, I 
take it, between a skilled and an unskilled worker is not that 
the former has knowledge while the latter is ignorant—many 
unskilled workers have a great deal of knowledge (they all 
know how to break crockery)—but that the skilled worker has 
tested knowledge. Under our scheme the efficiency of the 
training will be tested by examinations and attested by certifi- 
cates. This will standardize domestic service and make ita 
skilled employment.—I am, Sir, &c., Ewen OC, Tarr. 
Lismullen, Wimbledon Park. 





AFRICAN FIELD FORCE COMMITTEE. 
(To tus Eprror or THe “ Sprcraror.”’) 

Srr,—I am writing on behalf of the East African Field Force 
Committee to ask if you will be so kind as to insert a pressing 
appeal in the columns of your valued newspaper for the Last 
African Field Force Fund. This has been started with the full 
knowledge and approval of the Colonial and War Offices to 
provide clothes, comforts, and medical necessaries for the troops 
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the “ reasons” given by a nou-recruit is: “ [In] good situation 


operating in East Africa, There is a large force of European, 
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and African troops. The casualties have’ been very 
The country is extremely difficult dense bush, and malarial 
The troops are in need of almost the necessaries of life. 
The Fund have been granted free entry and transport of their goods 
throughout East Africa by the Government, and the shipping 
companies have most kindly agreed to carry everything free of 

j harges. 
freight snost’ pressing needs are khaki shirts (with collars and 

kets), socks, chocolate, soap, cocoa, Bovril, Lemco, hospital 
comforts and medical requisites of every kind, tobacco, cigarettes, 
&ec., or money to buy the same. The goods will be consigned to 
the Chief Staff Officer, who will have a small distributing Com- 
mittee under him in East Africa. If you can see your way clear 
to insert an appeal from us we shall be most grateful. Cheques 
and gifts in kind may be sent to me. | append a list of the 
Committee.—I am, Sir, &e., 

(Mrs. W. F. 8S.) E. G. M. Epwarps, 
Hon, Sec. E.A.F.F. Fund. 
113 Coleherne Court, South Kensington, S.W. 


List of Committee of the East African Field Force Fund :— 
President: Viscount Cobham. Chairman: Major H. Leggett, 
D.S.0. Members: H.H. The Maharajah of Bikaner, the Duchess 
of Sutherland, the Countess of Bective, Viscountess Tredegar, the 
Lady Hindlip, the Lady Cranworth, Lady Lugard, Lady Jackson, 
Mrs. Lewis Hazcourt, Mrs. Aitken, Mrs. Barclay, Mrs. Macmillan, 
Mrs. H. Leggett, Mrs. Lawrence Philipps, the Lord Inchcape, Sir 
Owen Philipps, Duncan Bardon, Esq., Gordon Johnson, Esq., 
Frank Ward, Esq., V. H. Wilson, Esq. Joint Hon. Secretaries 
and Treasurers: Mrs. Edwards and H. Oakley Smith, Esq. 


Indian, 
heavy- 
jn rts. 





FOR A BELGIAN FAMILY. 
[To tux Epirorn or tHe “Srectrator.’’) 
Srr,— Would any of your readers lend a house or flat to a Belgian 
family who escaped with their sezvants ? Three-four bedrooms. 
Excellent caretakers.—I am, Sir, &c., Errene W1GRAM. 
23 Hill Street, S.W. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To ree Eartor or THe “ Srecrator,’’) 
Srr,—I am much gratified by the notice of my list of Somerset- 
shire maps which appeared in the Spectator for November 28th. 
But unfortunately a serious error has crept in. You say: “The 
book gives reproductions .. . beginning with the first published— 
Keer’s Map of 1599,” whereas the date 1575 is given on the title- 
page, and the first two pages of the work are devoted to Saxton’s 
map of 1575, preceded by a double-page reproduction of his map. 
Ishall be greatly obliged if this slip can be rectified, as I fear 
such a statement in so valuable a journal as the Spectator will 
discredit the compiler.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Cuuss. 
Map Room, British Museum, Bloomsbury, W.C. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” 
the wriier’s name or inilials, cr with a pecudcnym, cr are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
of view 
warrant 


or Articles are signed with 


ex pression. 
Editor,” inserticn only means that the matter or point 
of interest and importance to 


is considered sufficient 


publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


LORD DESBOROUGH. 


PRESIDENT : 
PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


Hon. SECRETARY : 


Heap OFFICES: 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 











THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Susscriprions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 





crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Aceount.” 
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“THE SONG 


POETRY. 





OF 


HATE”: 


Your song and you we neither love nor hate : 
What we despise we neither love nor hate. 


A REPLY. 


Sino, Germans, sing your song of frenzied hate; 


We held you kin, though somewhat “less than kind”; 
We held you kin, and so to spies were blind. 
We thought a German kept his plighted troth; 
We thought a German’s word was worth his oath, 
We smiled serenely at the superman, 
He seemed an after echo of Sedan. 


We called you brave ; you still can fight—but brave 


Not since your honour’s buried in the grave 
With women, children, age, and wounded brave 
Whom e’en the sacred Red Cross could not save, 
We know our foe unworthy of our steel ; 
Contempt for Germans—that is what we feel. 


Sing, Germans, sing your song of frenzied bate ; 
“The Day” has dawned, and we with calmness wait: 
What we despise we neither love nor hate. 


A. M. Mucey. 


? 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S NEW RIVER.* 
Mr. Rooseve t's narrative is as fascinating as the famous 
pages of Bates, the naturalist, and his knowledge of the 
Amazonian wild beasts is the result of a closer contact than 
Bates ever experienced. We see Mr. Roosevelt here as 
naturalist, geographer, big-game hunter, and writer. If his 
pen is often careless—for there is a good deal of repetition— 
the art of the narrator is invariably swift and keen. A better 
record of adventure by rapids and cataracts through impene- 
trable and unknown forests it would be hard to find. More- 
over, Mr. Roosevelt’s contributions to natural history and 
geography have been considerable. He left Brazil with a 
river named after bimself and another named after his son 
Kermit. His. descriptions of the wonders of the interior 
rivers of Brazil bring us perbaps as near as one can come in 
our well-trodden modern world to “the Anthropophagi and men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders.” What began 
as a naturalists’ expedition developed into a scientific explora- 
tion, thanks to the encouragement of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment and the personal enthusiasm of Colonel Rondon, who 
accompanied Mr. Rocsevelt. Colonel Rondon, a Brazilian 
officer whose blood is mainly Indian, has been for more than 
twenty-five years the chief explorer of the hinterland of 
Brazil. Of the other members of the party we must mention 
in particular Mr. Cherrie. This intrepid naturalist had taken 
his wife on some of his dangerous collecting trips :— 

“Their second child was born when they were in camp a couple 
of hundred miles from any white man or woman. One night a few 
weeks later they were obliged to leave a camping-place where they 
had intended to spend the night, because the baby was fretful, 
and its cries attracted a jaguar, which prowled nearer and nearer 
in the twilight until they thought it safest once more to put out 
into the open river and seek a new resting-place. Cherrie had 
spent about twenty-two years collecting in the American tropics. 
Like most of the field-naturalists I have met, he was an unusually 
efficient and fearless man ; and willy-nilly he had been forced at 
times to vary his career by taking part in insurrections. ‘I'wice he 
had been behind the bars in consequence, on one occasion spending 
three months in a prison of a certain South Americar state, 
expecting each day to be taken out and shot. In another state he 
had, as an interlude to his ornithological pursuits, followed the 
career of a gun-runner, acting as such off and on for two and a half 
years. The particular revolutionary chief whose fortunes he was 
following finally came into power, and Cherrie immortalized his 
name by naming a new species of ant-thrush after him—a delight- 
ful touch, in its practical combination of those not normally 
kindred pursuits, ornithology and gun-running.” 

Before Mr. Roosevelt started on his voyage of discovery he 
visited the institution of Dr. Vital Brazil at Sio Paulo for 
the study of the venom of snakes. He gives a description of 
a fight between two snakes, realistic and quite horrible. 
Oddly enough, the mussurama, a snake harmless to mankind 
and easygoing in its habits, is always (as it was in this fight) 
easily able to overcome the venomous jararaca, or fer-de-lance, 
which is one of the plagues of Martinique as well as of Brazil. 
Mr. Roosevelt remarks that it would be worth while for 
British India, where the mortality from enake-bites is con- 
siderable, to have such an institution as that at Siio Paulo. 

Mr. Roosevelt bad not travelled far on Brazilizn rivers before 
he became acquainted with the ferccious little fish known as 
the piranha. furely this must be the most ferocious fish for 
its size inthe world. It seems that what the continent of 
South America Jacks in the more savage kind of wild beasts 
—its jaguars and pumas are not the equal of African lions 
and tigers—it makes up for in the roxiousness of its small 
pests. Mr. Roosevelt writes of the piranhas :— 


“The piranhas habitually attack things much larger than them- 


selves. They will snap a finger off a hand incautiously trailed in 
the water; they mutilate swimmers—in every river town in 
Paraguay there are men who have been thus mutilated ; they will 
rend and devour alive any wounded man or beast; for blood in the 
water excites them to madness. They will tear wounded wild 
fowl to pieces, and bite off the tails of big fish as they grow 
exhausted when fighting after being hooked. Miller, before I 
reached Asuncion, had been badly bitten by one. Those that we 
caught sometimes bit through the hooks, or the double strands of 
copper wire that served as leaders, and got away. Those that we 
hauled on deck lived for many minutes. Most predatory fish are 
long and slim, like the alligator-gar and pickerel. But the piranha 
is a short, deep-bodied fish, with a blunt face and a heavily under- 
shot or projecting lower jaw which gapes widely. The razor-edged 
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teeth are wedge-shaped like a shark’s, and the jaw a te 
great power. The rabid, furious snaps drive the teeth through 
flesh and bone. The head, with its short muzzle, starin 
malignant eyes, and gaping, cruelly armed jaws, is the embody 
a of evil ferocity ; aad the actions of the fish exactly match its 
Another well-known pest of equatorial Brazil is the notorioys 
vampire or blood-sucking bat. 

The river which Mr. Roosevelt explored was what was known 
to the Brazilian Telegraphic Commission as the Rio da 
Divida, or River of Doubt. Hitherto it had appeared on yo 
mups except the private maps of the Commission; and oy 
these it had been marked with extreme hesitation, as it bag 
never been explored, and no one knew into which larger river 
it flowed. When Mr. Roosevelt had traversed its entire 
length he would have wished it to retain the mysterious ang 
beautiful name given to it by the Commission. Colonel 
Rondon, however, at an improvised ceremony, christened 
the river the Rio Roosevelt, and Mr. Roosevelt could not byt 
accept the compliment while he was still gasping from syy. 
prise and gratification. There is no doubt that the exploration 
of theriver wasa very perilous adventure. Many of the triby. 
taries of the Amazon are a series of rapids and falls, and 
in places they flow through sheer rocky walls. It is obvious 
that if a party launches itself on such a river in dug-out 
canoes it may easily reach a point where it is impossible 
either to proceed or to return. Unnavigable rapids or falls 
may be encountered at a place where it is physically 
impossible to carry the boats overland. The attempt to 
return, on the other hand, may be prevented by the strength 
of the rapids, or at all events by an insufficient food-supply 
for a necessarily very slow journey. Several exploring partis 
in Brazil have died of starvation through such causes as these. 
Another danger to Mr. Roosevelt’s party came, of course, from 
hostile Indians. Happily this danger to white men has been 
considerably reduced in some parts of Brazil in recent years 
owing to the esteem in which Europeans are held. It is a 
pleasure to read what Mr. Roosevelt is able to write about the 
discretion and humanity of Colonel Rondon and the Brazilian 
Telegraphic Commission in dealing with the Indians. It is a 
very different picture from that of the ghastly treatment of 
the Indians in the Putumayo which shocked the world three 
years ago. 

On February 27th, 1914, Mr. Roosevelt ensbarked on the 
River of Doubt. “We were quite uncertain,” he says, 
‘““whether after a week we should find ourselves in the 
Gy-Parana, or after six weeks in the Madeira, or after six 
months we knew not where.” Sometimes the river flowed 
placidly between walls of forest, scmetimes it was squeezed 
into a rocky channel and reared through the narrow funnel 
with thunder and spray. The plague of insects was in- 
cessant :— 

“The little bees were in such swarms as to bea nuisance. Many 
small stinging bees were with them, which stung badly. We were 





bitten by huge horse-flies, the siz2 of bumblebees. More serious 
annoyance was caused by the pium and boroshuda fiies during the 
hours of daylight, and by the polvora, the sand-flies, after dark. 
There were a few mosquitoes. The boroshudas were the worst 
pests; they brought the blood at once, and left marks that lasted 
for weeks. I did my writing in head-net and gauntlets,” 

From time to time a canoe was lost in the rapids, and others 
were built out of the forest timber. Before the journey ended 
five of the seven original canoes had been lost. The first 
canoe built during the journey was a very large one. And 
when it tco was lost the Dreadnought policy was abandoned, 
and smaller ones were always built afterwards. One man 
was drowned in the rapids, and Mr. Kermit Roosevelt was 
barely saved. A kind of shifting whirlpool is characteristic 
of some of the rapids. It cannot be avoided by steering clear 
of it, as it may suddenly sweep towards you. Hostile 
Indians were never encountered personally, though they were 
twice heard, and they shot one of the party’s dogs. When 
it was hoped that the series of rapids would come to an end, 
on the rational ground that rapids are commonly worst in the 
upper reaches of a river, they, as a matter of fact, became 
longer and more dangerous. The party bad to abandon clothes 
and instruments and put themselves on short rations 
Although game was occasionally shot, it could by no means be 
depended upon for food. Most of the party suffered from 
fever and weakness, and cuts turned into septic sores. The 
worst tragedy of the expedition was the murder of one of the 
watermen by another. The murderer escaped into the forest, 
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sab after three days returned in a panic to give himself up. A 


pretty question of policy and ethics then arose. Mr. Roosevelt 
was disinclined to receive back so dangerous a man, thinking 
it would be very unjust to the rest of the party. A prisoner 

ould not be carried in irons; he must be allowed considerable 
ya and would have ready access to firearms. Colonel 
Rondon, on the other hand, thought rather of his literal duty 
as commandant of the district—the duty to capture and 
deliver up criminals. But before a decision was reached the 
murderer disappeared into the forest for the second time and 
gras never heard of again. 

At last the welcome sight of young rubber plantations on 
the banks of the river was seep, and lower down scattered 
houses of rubber-collectors were found. Pioneers of the 
rubber trade bad actually penetrated some way up a river 
which was not yet marked on the maps! After six weeks of 
travelling on the River of Doubt, and after forty-eight days 
during which no human being had been seen, it was demon- 
strated that the unknown river was about fifteen hundred 
kilometres long; was the same as that which had been known 
to some rubber-gatherers as the Castanho, and the some as 
that which in its lower reaches had been known as the 
Aripuanan. It is the largest affluent of the Madeira. 

One word as postscript. We congratulate Mr, Roosevelt 
ona very successful beck. What a comfort it is to find a 
politician who is also an “adventurer” in the old and good 
sense, who loves the open reud and open field, and who 
does not think a stuffy committee-room the end-all and be-all 
of life! 


-_— 


MISS MAUDE WHITE'S REMINISCENCES.* 


Ir is understood that about the hardest task which confronts 
the writer of an autobiography nowadays is the choice of an 
unhackneyed title. Miss White has been content with a very 
simple label for her volume of reminiscences, but it has the 
merit of being in perfect harmony with the contents. Her 
friends come first throughout the whole recital, and this 
attitude of grateful affection is perhaps the chief and the 
most engaging of the many pleasant features of her book. 
She has evidently been very fortunate both in and outside her 
family circle, but after all friends are to the friendly. It is 
not merely easy, it is a privilege to be able to befriend and 
encourage people who combine talent with gratitude. But 
Miss White has not only been endowed with a genius for 
friendship and hero-worship; she has cheerfulness and a 
lively sense of humour, which is perhaps never so conspicuous 
as when it is indulged at her own expense. She rarely gives 
her friends away—no small achievement in so intimate a 
record—but has no mercy cn herself. Musicians have as a 
rule a reputation for egotism second only to actors, but here 
is a famous song-writer who frankly owns that she has 
never found it easy to read the alto and tenor clefs; that 
she has an atrociously Lad ear; that she can hear a piece 
of music three or four times without recognizing it; 
and that, as a young girl, she sang quite cheerfully out of 
tune without the slightest idea that she was doing so! We 
have spoken of her sense of humour, and may add 
that it is shown not only by a profusion of anecdote, 
but in a happy extravagance of phrase. Of the dress she 
was condemned to wear at her gymnastic lessons while a 
schoolgirl in Paris, she says that “it was like the dreadful 
sort of reach-me-down suit that a sby little orang-utan might 
wear if suddenly called upon to join in mixed bathing with a 
bevy of old-maid gorillas of unusual modesty.” When she 
learned that Mr. Rockstro, one of her teachers, had been a 
personal friend of Mendelssohn, she simply could not get over 
the fact. “If he had told me that he had, in the days of his 
youth, played Cat's Cradle with the Queen of Sheba, or Puss 
in the Corner with Moses and Aaron, I could not have been 
more surprised.” And this attractive quality is evidently a 
family characteristic, for she tells us of a cousin who wrote to 
his fiancée that, “compared to my faith in you, the Rock of 
Gibraltar is a quivering mould of blanc-mange.” 

The wide range of Miss White’s sympathies may be traced 
to heredity as well as environment and opportunity. Her 
father was Englisb, but his mother was of Bohemian extraction, 
while both grandmothers were Irish. Both her grandfathers 
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were naval officers. Lieutenant Harrington served under 
Nelson on board the ‘ Victory’ at Trafalgar, while Captain 
John White cn leaving the Service was appointed British 
Consul at Valparaiso, where his son joined him in business, 
and the family connexion with Chile bas lasted to this day. 
Miss White was born in Normandy, spent two years of ber 
childhood in Germany, went to a school in Paris, has been a 
traveller all her life—paying two extended visits to Chile— 
and latterly made her home for several years in Sicily. We 
must pass rapidly over her pleasant memories of Heidelberg, 
but may note that at her first school there were thirty-nine 
boys and one girl—herself. The change to Mme. Lalande’s 
school and pension in the Rue Kepler in the palmy days of 
the Second Empire must have been considerable. There she 
had for schoolfellows two granddaughters of Béranger, and 
was taught Cancing by the great Taglioni. Mme. Lalande’s 
pensionnaires included Russian Princesses and American 
heiresses, and the pupils caught glimpses of that gay society 
which led cne of its leaders to observe, after the débdelc, 
“ Anyhow, we had a devilish good time.” In these days her 
father had a house in Staffordshire, a cLarming old place with 
a ghost, which did not affect the high spirits of his large and 
cheerful family. On his death they moved to Cheshire, but Miss 
White spent a good deal of her time in London at the house 
of her trustee, Mr. Rose-Innes, a Chilean merchant, a lover 
of the arts, and a most generous and kindly man. Her 
serious musical studies began with piano lessons from Herr 
Ernst Pauer, and were continued, after a trip to Italy, under 
Mr. Rockstro at Torquay. She gives us a charming picture 
of the gentleness, the goodness, and the unselfishness of Mr. 
Rockstro—qvalities that she found repeated on her return to 
London in her next instructor, Mr. Oliver May. Already she 
had begun to compose songs, and was encouraged to persevere 
by a favourable report from J. W. Davison, then musical 
critic to the Times. Her cousin, Miss Sophie Robertson, sang 
one of these early songs at a party given by Mrs. Gladstone. 
Miss White was invited to dinner, and Mr. Gladstone’s courtesy 
after she had accompanied her cousin completely won her 
heart. “Ithought hima perfect darling! I knew nothing 
about politics. I only knew that one of the people I loved 
best in the world admired him very much, and would be 
pleased that he had been kind tome. From that time forth 
I was an enthusiastic Liberal.” After failing with distinction 
in an examination for a scholarship at the Royal Academy, 
she entered that institution as an ordinary student in the 
autumn of 1876, studying harmony and composition under Sir 
George Macfarren, the Principal, and the pianoforte under 
Mr. Westlake. Res severa est verum gaudivm, and Miss 
White appears to have thoroughly enjoyed going through 
the mill which converted her from an amateur into a pro- 
fessional. ‘Old Mac” was a candid yet helpful critic, keenly 
alive to her limitations, dissuading her from the composition 
of concertos, but recognizing her genuine lyrical gift. Her 
songs were not only sung at pupils’ concerts, but published by 
Stanley Lucas, a firm with which she established most friendly 
relations. She worked hard and went cut a good deal into 
society, where her friends, with Mary Wakefield as their 
chief, established, as she gratefully puts it, a “ League 
of Kindness” for her special benefit. To this period belongs 
the beginning of many new friendships, in particular those with 
Alfred and Spencer Lyttelton, and nowhere have we seen a more 
touching or affectionate tribute to the heart of gold that lay 
beneath Spencer Lyttelton’s gruff and brusque exterior. In 
1879 her perseverance in mastering the technical side of her 
art was splendidly rewarded by her success in carrying off the 
Mendelssohn Scholarship—a success which she generously 
discounts after her wont—and the introduction of her 
“ Absent, yet Present” by Sir Charles Santley at the “ Pops 
launched her on a prosperous career as a song-writer. The 
nature of her debt to her interpreters prompts Miss White 
to some interesting remarks on the relation between composer 
and singer :— 

“Even a very humble composer like myself knows by experience 
how seldom it is that any one interprets a piece of music just 
exactly as one has conceived it oneself. It really is the rarest 
thing on earth. How often and often after successful perform- 
ances of my own songs have not really clever musicians come up to 
congratulate me heartily on the way they have been sung, under 
the impression that there could not be two opinions on the sub- 
ject ; and yet I have been secretly chafing under a cruel sense of 
disappointment, for it has seemed to me that the one thing 
necessary—the subtle something that is the essence of the song— 
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has hardly been indicated—has often been entirely absent. But 
sometimes a singer crosses one’s path who has the heart of a poet, 
and then, oh, the difference, the splendid difference! No one 
ever sang those earlier songs of mine, ‘Absent, yet Present,’ 
‘To Blossoms,’ ‘Heureux qui peut Aimer,’ ‘When Passion’s 
Trance,’ ‘To Electra,’ and ‘The Devout Lover,’ like Santley. The 
way he sang the closing phrase of the latter song was so beautiful 
and touching that those who never heard it can hardly imagine 
the difference between his interpretation and that of every 
one else. He once wrote me during those first few weeks of our 
friendship a little note that I prized more than I can say. In 
it he said among other things—‘ Your young enthusiasm has 
roused to life the youth in me that was dead.’ I think many a 
middle-aged artist has felt a certain lassitude, a certain weariness, 
that has utterly vanished when brought into contact with a 
youthful temperament which reminds him of his own young days. 
Santley was wonderfully kind to me. Sometimes after singing 
*Montrose’s Love Song’ he would say laughingly—‘ You must 
tell me when your Montrose turns up, you know.’ There was 
something in Santley’s voice that touched me to tears. I have 
seldom heard it‘in any other. It suggested youth—fearless, 
passionate, enthusiastic youth. It also suggested a terrible 
capacity for suffering. The only singer in whose voice I have 
heard just that same ring is my dear friend Harry Plunket 
Greene, of whom I shall speak later on, for he is another singer 
to whom I owe a great deal. Whenever I hear even an echo of 
that sound in either the speaking or singing voice of any human 
being it undoes me. The years roll away. ‘ Youth’s sweet-scented 
manuscript’ once more lies open; ‘the nightingale that in the 
branches sang’ sings once again. Again I stand on the threshold 
of life, forgetful for a moment of the long years that separate me 
from those glowing days when I couldn’t believe that I wasn’t 
going to be gloriously happy some day, when I couldn’t believe 
that suffering and disillusion and bitter disappointment are the 
common lot, and that I certainly deserved no more than any one 
else. But blessed is the human being who, having seen happiness 
pass by his own door, reaches the early evening of his life without 
fainting by the way, and lives long enough to see the radiant 
figure pause and knock at the door of a dear child or a beloved 
friend. For hima star shines in the darkness, ‘still a garden by 
the water blows,’ and he realises with a thrill of unspeakable joy 
that his heart’s desire is not always for himself.” 
The remainder of this record, though it deals freely with the 
musical activities of the writer, is far more largely concerned 
with her ever-widening circle of friends, and her travels, if not 
from China to Peru, at least from Moscow to Chile. Her 
account of the scenery, the cuisine, and the fruits of Chile is 
most alluring. By way of contrast, she gives us a delightful 
account of the pleasant artistic céterte of Broadway, with 
its annual cricket match between literary men and artists, 
winding up with a dance in the studio of Frank Millet, the 
much-beloved artist who went down with the ‘Titanic.’ It is 
a record chequered by ups and downs of fortune, much ill- 
health, and the death of dear friends and relations, Lut un- 
murred by a grumble or a grievance. The wealth of good 
stories which enlivens these pages makes choice embarrassing, 
but we may content ourselves with some specimens of the 
epistolary style of that admirable artist and humorist, Herr 
Raimund von Zur Mihlen :— 

“His English was most original—once, when he wanted me to 
accompany him at a concert he wrote— “4 

‘Dear Friznp,—Will you pour upon me the basin of your 
kindness, and play two of your songs for me?’ 

I answered that I’d be only too delighted to allow him to 
pm about in the hip-bath of my benevolence. And once, when 

wrote to ask him whether it was possible to go to Carlsbad as 
early as February, he answered by return— 

‘Dear Frienp,—Carlsbad is open all the year round for 
roundish ladies !’ 
He also informed me in cne letter that he had been ill,—something 
the matter with his foot. The doctor advised sea baths, where- 
upon he wrote— 

*, . . Sonext August I go to dip the marble whiteness of my 
left leg in the Baltic.’” 





SOME MORE WAR BOOKS.* 
AN excellent war book is The Third Great War, by Mr. Laurie 
Magnus.! This isa work which will be thoroughly appreciated 
by all students of history, and, indeed, by all those who have 
developed the historic faculty. Mr. Magnus applies a wide 
knowledge of modern history to the interpretation of the 
present war, and shows, in his own words, how “ History did 
not start with Bernhardi. Twice before have England and 
her Allies fought Militarism 1n Europe.” The reader cannot 
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LS 
fail to be impressed by the reflective passages in which 
Mr. Magnus either quotes from other critics, or elge 
crystallizes his own reflections in a pregnant saying, 
For example, he quotes from Mr. H. Fisher's pamphlet, 
The War: its Causes and Issues, the thoroughly soung 
statement that “we are now confronted with millions of 
educated men who are still the slaves of a barbaric state. 
craft.” That is a very essential point. Bismarck once tolq 
Shuvaloff, then Russian Ambassador at Berlin, that the 
Germans could treat their troops with an iron discipline—g 
discipline impossible in Russia—because “all these canaill, 
have been to the University.” He meant that educated mep 
with imagination dared not revolt against harsh treatment 
because they realized the consequences too clearly. The 
ignorant peasant acts blindly if too harshly used. That ig 
what makes the German Army so terrible a weapon in the 
hands of a set of unscrupulous and half-baked materialistic 
metaphysicians. 

An illuminating remark of Mr. Magnus’s own is worth noting, 
After describing the war of liberation against Napoleon and 
the reforms that seemed to poimt to an improved Prussia, 
he adds: “But the new Prussia perished in its cradle, 
This is the melancholy fact in the history of German 
culture.” Another excellent quotation is from Wordsworth’s 
“Prelude” :— 

“The goaded land waxed mad; the crimes of few 
Spread into madness of the many ; blasts 
From hell came sanctified like airs from heaven.” 

The Fighting Retreat to Paris, by Mr. Roger Ingpen,;’ is one 
of the newest additions to the “ Daily Telegraph War Books.” 
Mr. Ingpen has made a most careful and intelligent compila- 
tion from official and other sources describing the battle of 
Mons and the retreat to Paris. Though the events are really 
such a short way off, they sound now strangely like ancient 
history. In reading the book we must remember that we are 
only hearing one side. We know the dangers and anxieties 
and difficulties of the Allies. Some day we shall hear how it 
looked to the Germans, and why it was that the red rose of 
victory faded and withered just as they touched or seemed to 
torch it. 

Thoughts on the War, by Mr. A. Clutton-Brock,' is a series 
of thoughtful and ingenious, ani yet uot too paradoxical, 
essays on the war. Among the best things that we have 
found in the book are the following sentences in the essay, 
“ What Are We Fighting For ? ”»— 

“The Germans themselves—that is, the Germans who are 
governed and do not govern—tell us that they have made this 
war out of fear. But that a nation so strong should rush into 
war from panic is a proof that its whole mind is possessed by 
these thoughts of superiority and inferiority, that it is eager w 
measure itself with all possible enemies, and that out of this 
eagerness has arisen fear in spite of all its armoured strength.” 
That is sound sense, and there are plenty of other remarks in 
the beok worthy to stand beside it. We may not be able to 
agree with every word of Mr. Clutton-Brock’s “ Thoughts,” 
but he has the right spirit. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison in his introduction to his son's book, 
The Kaiser's War,‘ claims that in writing in the Fortnightly 
Review in 1870-1871 he was able to foretell German policy, and 
to declare that “the new Empire of Germany is thus, in its 
origin, a menace to Europe.” He even was prophetic enough 
to declare that “the dream of a North German is a great 
navy and power at sea.” He added the general reflection that 
“a military empire has but one career to run—that of 
Napoleon I.” Mr. Austin Harrison’s own essays contain some 
very interesting and curious things in regard to recent social 
developments in Germany. The chapter entitled “Intelligent 
Brutality” gives some amazing illustrations of Germaz 
militarism :— 

“ By the rules of the military code an officer is bound to ‘ defend 
his honour by force.’ He may not accept an apology in the event 
of a technical assault. Thus a man who on leaving a café, for 
example, brushes against an officer is technically liable to be cut 
down. Cases of this kind are of constant occurrence. A year or 
so back there was a notorious case of a midshipman running his 
dirk into a soldier who lurched against him in the street. Only a 
short while back an officer shot a man in a big Berlin café who 
had stumbled over his foot. An insult to the uniform is punish- 
able by death. A code of this kind is obviously calculated to 
brutalize—harden, Germans say—the spirit of anation. Hence the 
excessive formality of German manners. The brutalities com~ 
mitted by the German soldiers in the field are the logical result 
of the German military system.” 
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Fepertabiois and Patriotism and The European Crisis® is a 
peantifully printed book containing the full texts of many of 
the Royal messages to the people and the Army and Navy, 
and General Orders addressed by Lord Kitchener and others 
to the forces. Sandwiched between these papers Mr. 
Humphries, the editor, has placed that wonderful scene on 
s plain in Denmark (Hamlet, Act IV., scene iv.) where the 
Captain of Fortinbras’s troops is questioned by Hamlet 
as to the origin of the war. There is nothing greater in all 
Hamlet’s criticism of life than the speech with which this 
martial episode concludes — 

“Rightly to be great 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 

When honour’s «t the stake.” 
It is a pity that Mr. Humphries did not add more pieces of 
great literature to this volume. He might, for example, have 
reprinted some of the admirable things said by Dr. Johnson 
about the soldier’s profession in general, and the British 
soldier in particular, and his reason why the British soldier 
was and is, and let us pray ever wiil be, the best fignung man 
in Europe. 

The world is getting rather tired of General von Bernhardi, 
but still we may draw attention to his last work, which, 
according to Mr. Ellis Barker's preface, was originally entitled 
Our Future: a Word of Warning to the German Nation, but 
which Mr. Barker, to our regret, has altered to Britain as 
Germany's Vassal.6 General von Bernhardi’s introduction 
contains a curious passage in which he declares that “if 

Germany's motto is to be ‘ Full steam ahead,’ then the course 
of the ship must be clearly predetermined, and it must be 
carefully mapped out so as to avoid both shoals and 
breakers.” No doubt that sounds well enough, and is 
thoronghly consistent with the German spirit; but would 
not the German people have done better bad they remem- 
bered Cromwell’s words to the Portuguese Ambassador: 
“No man goes so far as he who knows not where he is 
going”? Predetermined courses, both for individuals and 

nations, are apt to be very dangerous. They take all elas- 
ticity from action. There must, no doubt, be some looking 

ahead and deciding beforehand, but too much petrifies the mind. 

It is only sound if you can be absolutely certain of the 

eorrectness of your premisses, and that is often a thiag im- 

possible. Germany is now proving the weakness as well as 

the strength of having mapped out in peace time exactly 
what she would do in war. At the end of the book Mr. Ellis 

Barker has printed “ Kriegsbrauch—The Customs of War 

(published by the German General Staff, Berlin, 1992).” It 

is often very curious reading. Another interesting appendix 

is “Rules of the Hague Conference, 1907.” We may quote 

Article 3, as i: deals with a point very often misunderstood 

by the public :-= 
“The armed forces of the belligerents may consist of com- 


batants and non-combatants. In the case of capture by the 
enemy, both have the right to be treated as prisoners of war.” 


The following Articles are also worth noting :— 


“ Article 25.—‘ The attack or bombardment, by any means what- 
ever, of undefended towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings is 
forbidden.’ 

Article 27.—‘In sieges and bombardments all necessary steps 
must be taken to spare, as far as possible, buildings dedicated to 
public worship, art, science, or charitable purposes, historic monu- 
ments, hospitals, and places where the sick and wounded are 
ollected, provided they are not being used at the time for military 
parposes, It is the duty of the besieged to indicate such buildings 
or places by distinctive or visible sigus, which shall be notified to 
the enemy beforehand.’ 

Article 28.—‘ The giving over to pillage of a town or place, even 
when taken by assault, is forbidden.’ 

Article 46.—‘ Family honour and rights, individual life, and 
private property, as well as religious convictions and worship, 
must be respected. Private property may not be confiscated,’ 

Article 47.—* Pillage is expressly forbidden.’ 

Article 50.—‘ No collective penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, 
thall be inflicted upon the population on account of the acts of 
individuals for which it cannot be regarded as collectively 
responsible.’ ” 


When one remembers the numbers of wretched hostages who 
have fallen before German rifles and then reads Article 50, to 
which Germany assented, one feels that the limit of tragic 
irony has been reached. But be that as it may, there must 
not be, and will not be, any reprisals. German villages and 
towns must not be destroyed because such was the fate of 








towns and villages in Belgium and France. Their inhabitants 
did not commit the crimes, and therefore must not be 
punished for them. ’ 





A COUNTRY BOOKSHELF* 

Is it possible to write anything new about gardening? Mr. 
Jokn Trevena has written Adventures Among Wild Flowers 
from a standpoint which may not be wholly new to the 
gardener’s bookshelf, but which is interesting beeause it is his 
own standpoint, and not some one else’s occupied for the time 
being by him. He tells us not only about ls flowers, but 
what they remind him of—a childish memory of a search for 
pasque flowers, and three sovereigns which sixty blossoms 
earned for a boy of twelve; edelweiss and a truculent German 
professor who took off a monstrous hat to flowers which he 
loved; an Italian child who suddenly became afraid of the 
cruelty of the world; a pedlar shouting with laughter over 
the wickedness of a lunatic; the spell of Italian beer; bis 
own belief that the Creator’s favourite colour is dark blue. 
Mr. Trevena is a traveller as well as a novelist; be adds to the 
sights he has seen the story which he imagines, and contrives 
to set new individualities among the Alpine flowers which are 
his favourites. 

Compromises are not often satisfactory in gardening, but 
Mr. Rowles, in The Garden under Glass? makes out a good 
case for his book on the glass house. He caters mainly for 
the owner of a single house who wants to grow both flowers 
and fruit; but his advice ranges from the management of 
vineries and large conservatories to the simpler mistakes 
which may be made in potting—for instance, using two thumbs 
instead of six fingers. 

Mr. Day’s title Spade-Craft* explains his book. He knows 
that the amateur wants to make a picture without learning to 
draw, and he begins at the beginning with the soil—trenching, 
manuring, dressing, watering, and draining. A proper supply 
of air underground is one of the essentials, and Mr, Day’s 
spade digs its way more quickly to the broad results of scent 
and colour than does the amateur’s trowel. 

Mr. Macdonald groups five personalities in his attractive 
biography, Makers of Modern Agriculture Incidentally ho 
brings out curious contrasts and sidelights. Coke of Norfolk 
spent £500,000 at Holkham, and his enterprise and discoveries 
brought it all back to him, yet be hardly wrote a line 
describing his methods. Arthur Young could teach others 
by writing, and his own experiments ended in disaster. One 
of the best stories is of Cyrus McCormick, the inventor of 
the reaping machine, who went to sleep while a fellow- 
inventor was describing to him the addition to the reaper of 
the binder. The combination of the two was perfected in 
1874, and since that date the reaper and binder has been used 
practically without — change in mechanism on the cornfields 
of the world. 

The “Hobby Books”® are really practical. Twelve have 
been published, and they range from pets to photography and 
from stamp-collecting to poultry. Mr. and Mrs. Comyns.- 
Lewer’s Pouliry-Keeping is one of the best. They write from 
long experience of amateurs end professionals, and state their 
belief that failures are generally due to the beginner trying 
to do too much at first. They themselves are able to refer 
to “three pens of fowls, twenty-four in all, which have kept a 
large household in fresh eggs for the greater part of the year, 
and allowed a surplus to be put away weekly into water-ylass 
for consumption in the winter.” 

In A Year in Chickendom* Mr. Hurst describes the daily 
round of the poultry breeder, compiled from the actual results 
of several seasons. “Ue writes with humour and tolerance, 
even of foxhunting, which argues well for his judgment in 
other matters. Consumers, it seems, are whimsical folk, 
preferring brown eggs and white legs; they prefer also, it 
appears, to buy two thin fowls at 2s. 6d. each rather than one 
fat one at 5s., though the fat one gives three times as much 
food as the thin. The poultry business grows. Mr. Hurst 





* (1) Adventures Among Wild Flowers. By John Trevena, London: Edward 
Arnold, {7s. 6d. net.J]——(2) The Garden under Glass. By W. F, Rowles, 
London: Grant Richards, [6s, net.)}——(3) Spade-Cvaft. By H. A. Day. 
London: Methuen and Co, {1s. net.j——(4) Makers of Modern Agrivu'ture, 
By William Macdonald, London: Macmillan and Co, (2s. 6d, net.}]— 
(5) Poultry-Keeping, by Mrs. E. Comyns-Lewer and Sydney H. r; Motering, 
by W. Graystoke ; Home Entertainments, by A. and F. M, Williams; Stamp 
Collecting, C A. B. Creeke, jun.; Home Mechanics, edited by Archilald 
Williams. “The Hobby Books.” London: T. Nelson and Sons, (Is. net 
each. |——(6) A Year in Chickendom, By J. W. Hurst, London; Field, 
(2s. 6d, net, 
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instances a neighbour who last year sent one hundred and 
thirty tons of fowls to the London market, and the total 
quantity sent yearly to London from the chicken-breeding 
centre in the South of England is about two thousand two 
hundred tons; Mr. Hnrst guesses this at one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand chickens. 





A HANDBOOK OF TROPICAL ADMINISTRATION.* 
Captain StTiaganp, who has written some of the best recent 
books on sport and travel in Equatorial Africa, has now 
turned his experience to a most useful purpose. He has 
prepared a kind of vade mecum for the junior official in 
tropical Africa, The said junior official is not unknown in 
literature. Mr. Kipling has canonized him; Mr. Portman’s 
Station Studies gave us some insight into the routine of his 
life; and Mr. Cullen Gouldsbury’s My African Year drew a 
brilliant picture of a rather special official in a rather special 
district. But these are pictures, not handbooks, and till 
now he who would embark on the administrative career 
in Africa has had to learn his job by the light of nature 
and the advice of his friends. It is a job, too, which needs 
learning. There are no long-settled traditions and regula- 
tion paths in African officialdom, such as we find in the 
Indian Civil Service. A young man, who may be the sole 
white man for a hundred miles, has to rule patriarchally 
an area which may be as large as several English 
counties. He has no Board of Works to help him, and in 
the economic microcosm wiich is his district may have to 
make the most elementary appurtenances of civilization for 
himself. “ At different times,” says Captain Stigand, “I have 
had to act as carpenter, blacksmith, armourer, mason, doctor, 
midwife, gardener, shopkeeper, policeman, architect, planter, 
and surveyor.” The English are a race of country gentlemen, 
and this work is not unlike managing a country estate, 
except that there is no comfortable manor house to fall back 
on, and grooms, gamekeepers, and bailiffs have to be found and 
trained. The junior official in Africa gets very near funda- 
mentals. It is his business to introduce the first elements of 
civilization into a wild district—not giving an order here and 
writing a minute there—by sheer hard toil with his own 
hand and foot and brain. It is a fine profession, but it is a 
difficult one, and Captain Stigand has done well to tabulate 
his experiences in the shape of common-sense rules for the 
newcomer. The ablest of officials can only make a beginning :— 

“It must be remembered that practically every official has 
more work than he can get through if he attempts all he ought 
todo. He is generally short of funds and understaffed. So it is 
never a case of doing all hs wants to do, or thinks he ought to 
do, but of doing the most important things, and as to which these 
are opinions differ. Also it is never a case of bringing in all the 
reforms desirable and having everything exactly as it should bw. 
The best one can do is to have things as near as one can to one’s 
ideal, and to perform as much as is possible under the circum- 
stances,” 

Let us assume that a new district is taken over by the 
Administration of a Crown Colony or Protectorate, and an 
official is sent to organize it. He will first of all have to 
build his dwelling and lay out his station, with its police 
lines and stores and prison. Captain Stigand gives full 
instructions as to the temporary hut which the official will 
have to put up with at first, and the more enduring 
building which he may have to erect later largely with his 
own hands. Raw native labour is not skilled, and the Public 
Works Department may be far off. Then he must see to the 
laying out of the station, to its sanitation, its water-supply, 
and its amenities, such as gardens and decent roads where 
one may go dry-shod in the rains. He will find no roads in 
his district, nothing but native tracks a few feet wide almost 
hidden in the long grass. Such a path has been described as 
“a drain shut in on both sides by tal! grass and bush.” He 
will have to make roads—at first only hoed paths which get rid 
of the endless native zig-zags, and presently, as the country 
opens up, real roads, levelled, bridged, drained, and metalled. 
The construction of the latter will be a laborious business, but 
they will be necessary to connect his station with the capital 
and to facilitate the transit of stores. The transport problem 
is one of the most difficult in tropical Africa. Generally 
speaking, horses and mules are impossible, human carriers 
are slow and expensive, and, in the absence of a railway, it ia 














* Administration in Tropical Africa, By Captain C. H. Stigand, London; 
Constable and Co, (10s, Gd, net J 
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probable that mechanical road transport will be increasingly 


used, as it is to-day in Uganda, the Gold Coast, and 
Nyasaland. 

Having got the physical rudiments of his administratiyg 
district prepared, the official has a thousand other questions 
to settle. The preservation of order will not be the mogt 
difficult in most tropical provinces. The most urgent will bg 
economic—how to make his district self-supporting and 
prosperous. On thissubject Captain Stigand has many soung 
and acute things to say. At first the formation of the distriet 
means the expenditure of a certain amount of Government 
money, which may lead to a false impression of Prosperity, 
But if the district is to be solvent local production must bg 
encouraged, so that the taxes necessary for the administration, 
can be paid out of genuine local resources. Agriculture jg 
the principal wealth, and Captain Stigand’s chapters on the 
subject make fascinating reading. It may be developed by 
planters, or by Government plantations, or by the encourage. 
ment of native enterprise, or by a combination of all three, 
Government plantations will probably be necessary in any 
case for educational purposes. African agriculture is far from 
doing justice to the land :— 

“ An idea of the extravagant waste of land that occurs in Africa 
may be realized by comparison with India. If the mode of life of 
the African was as civilized, and his knowledge of agriculture was 
as advanced as that of the Indian, the whole population of Africa 
could support themselves in an area the size of British East Africa 
Moreover, the Indian cultivator is no great exp.nent of his art; 
he is thought very poorly of in this respect by agricultural 
experts. It has been proved that the white planter using Indian 
labour is able to produce a much greater weight of produce off his 
land, acre for acre, than the native, and of better quality.” 
Native crafts also offer a field for the energy of the official. 
At present they are backward enough, as Captain Stigand 
shows in his amusing account of the procedure of a native 
smith who undertakes to make some new hoes. Then there 
are the questions of forest preservation, stock farming, and 
the encouragement of local trade. He has a good word to say 
for the old Arab traders in slaves and ivory. “These same 
brutal slave-raiders put an end to many inhuman customs in 
the places in which they founded settlements, introduced 
Mubammadan law, and did a certain amount of good in their 
way. The lesser evils did not appear as evils to them; whilst 
the greater, if they dealt with them, they put down by use 
of rigorous, and perhaps brutal, but nevertheless effective 
methods.” 

Last comes the actual administrative machinery, law and 
justice, taxation, and the running of the office. The chapter 
on law and equity is a model of good sense, which regards the 
fundamentals and is free from all formalism. As for taxation, 
the indirect kind only applies to settlers and planters, and 
does not affect the native, at any rate in a new district. 
Native taxes are direct, and may be either a tax in kind,a 
hut tax, or a poll tax. Usually these taxes succeed each 
other in this order, as a district develops. Captain Stigand 
suggests an clastic system of taxation something as follows :— 

“For each hut (or poll) the owner must bring either 3 
rupees, or 60 lbs. of flour, or a sheep, or 20 Ibs. simsiim, or 
20 Ibs. beans, or 2 lbs. rubber, or he must do a month’s work. 
If, however, he brings 60 Ibs. of unginned cotton, or 25 lbs. 
chillies, or 20 Ibs. coffee, it will be received as his tax, and, 
moreover, the Government will pay him so much in return for it.” 
This system would have the advantage of putting a premium 
on the production of various desirable local crops. The 
chapter on accounts and office work will be of great value to 
the new official. There is always a risk that the Central 
Government may put far too much clerical work on the under- 
staffed out-stations in the way of returns and forms, with the 
result that the official is tied to his office when he should be 
busy at more vital tasks throughout his district. 

Captain Stigand deals with other matters like police and 
defence, punitive expeditions, even the constitutional theory 
as to Crown Colonies. His aim is to furnish a practical 
guide-book to the details of the official life, and not to 
dogmatize on abstract questions of policy. But throughout the 
book there are very sagacious comments on the attitude of 
the white man to the native, which are the fruit of a ripe 
experience and a singularly just and candid mind, The 
following sentences seem to us to be an excellent summary 
of native policy on the psychological side :— 

“ Above all things, you must make no sudden movement ; every- 
thing is to be had by patience. Dealing with shy and raw savages 
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: ining wild animals. If you hold out a handful of 
. gt my captivity, and remain still enough and long 
t will at last come and eat out of your hand. If it does 
the first or the second day it will eventually. If, how- 
ddenly want to scratch your head or clutch your hat 
off, you send the animal off in a paroxysm of 


is jus 
galt to a 
enough, 1 
not come 
ever, you sw . 
as it is blowing 
terror.” 





FICTION. 


ECHOES FROM THE FLEET.* 

Mr. Corr CornFrorn’s volume is timely in its appearance, 
snd it bas an excellent “send off” in the preface from Lord 
Charles Beresford, who vouches for the accuracy of its pre- 
gentment, adding that “it teaches what is always my last 
word on the matter: ‘ Trust the Navy, for the Navy will never 
fail you. A few weeks ago we noticed in these columns 
another volume of naval sketches and studies, Naval Occasions, 
by “ Bartimeus”; but while the moral is essentially the 
same, especially in regard to the invisibility with which 
the Navy works and performs its most vital functions, the 
methods of the two writers are widely different. “ Bartimeus,” 
though building on fact and on first-hand experience, 
subjects his materials to a more dramatic and imagina- 
tive treatment, and for the most part leaves his readers to 
draw the moral. Mr. Cope Cornford, on the other hand, deals 
more largely in direct transcripts from life, though, as 
we gather in more than one case, he is reproducing the 
narrative at second hand. And so far from practising any 
rigorous self-effacement or detachment, he never misses an 
opportunity of “rubbing in” the moral in the plainest and 
frankest manner. This method is not so artistic, and the 
author’s uncompromising, not to say ferocious, distrust of 
party politicians will undoubtedly limit the range of his 
appeal. It is true that Mr. Cope Cornford makes this 
clear at the outset in his “ Prologue”—a duologue between 
an Admiral and a Prime Minister, schoolmates in their 
youth, in which the patriotism of the sailor is contrasted 
with the adroit vote-catching opportunism of the statesman, 
very much to the prejudice of the latter. We admire Mr. 
Cope Cornford’s sincerity and straightforwardness, but his 
pleas for a big Navy would have lost none of their cogency if 
he had controlled his invective. With this reservation, we 
have little to find fault with in these concise yet vivid 
sketches, Some of them, though written long before the war, 
and without any effort at sensationalism, are quite poignantly 
topical, for the reason which we noted in dealing with the 
sketches of “ Bartimeus ”—that in the Navy the conditions of 
service in peace approximate far more closely than in the 
Army to those which prevail in war time. This applies to the 
story of the lost battleship and to the account of life ona 
submarine and the never-ending vigilance exacted from its 
commander and crew. Remarkable prescience, again, is shown 
in “ Counsels of War,” written in 1909, in which the relative 
efficiency of the big-gun battleship and the submarine is 
discussed in the form of an informal conversation over a 
lobster lunch between a Rear-Admiral, a Gunnery Lieuten ant, 
a submarine officer, and an ingenuous civilian. We may quote 
the concluding passage, which follows on a remark from the 
civilian to the effect that the progress of mechanical science 
must affect the nature of the problem :— 

“‘There are two problems,’ returned the Rear-Admiral. 
‘Mechanical science can perfect the instruments of a surgeon. 
Can it tell him how to use them ?’—‘I never thought of that,’ 
said the Civilian—‘Has it ever occurred to you,’ asked the 
Gunnery Officer, ‘that all the writing about naval matters is done 
by civilians? ’—‘Why don't naval officers write? ’—‘ Somebody 
kas to do the actual practical work, after all,’ replied the Rear- 
Admiral. In the pause, the three officers looked across the darken- 
ing water to the distant thicket of masts and funnels, graven upon 
the red sky, where a squadron lay at anchor. The Civilian thought 
that a shade descended between himself and the three silent 
figures, They had something which he had not. They wero kind 
to him, yet he could never learn their secret. ‘It seems a pity 
that the public don’t understand more about these things,’ sug- 

ted the Civilian, tentatively. ‘ For instance, much of what you 

ve been saying to-day is new to me.’—‘ We've never had any 
help from the public yet,’ said the Rear-Admiral, curtly.—‘ How 
an this country possibly understand a fighting service?’ said the 
Gunnery Officer. The shadows seemed to thicken between the 
Civilian and the three sailors. Peering into it, he beheld the dim 
vision of old sea-battles, the smoke and fire, the wreckage and the 
alain bodies of men. He spoke, and heard his voice as if another 
Were talking. ‘I sometimes wonder why—why you do it,’—* It 


,” 





isn’t the pay, at any rate,’ said the Rear-Admiral. ‘The pay of 
officers is actually less now than it was in the time of Ne!lson.’— 
‘They say—the British public says— we are out for prize-money,’ 
remarked the Submarine Officer, wearily. ‘ They actually say that.’ 
—‘ We don’t complain,’ said the Gunnery Officer. ‘But I own we 
should like to feel that our wives and children were not left 
defenceless, in case of war.’—‘Then why ...?’ repeated the 
Civilian, and paused. The Senior Officer rose, holding out his 
hand. ‘Good-bye. The shell-fish were really delicious—so fresh,’ 
said the Rear-Admiral.” 


On the imaginative side Mr. Cope Cornford reaches his highest 
level in the episode called “ Super-wireless,” a fantasy on the 
psychics of radio-telegraphy. A mysterious message of 
warning to an Admiral on the high seas coincides with a 
curious wave of expectancy which affects many of the men in 
the Fleet, and is reinforced by a vision of a mysterious vessel 
which hails the flagship in the words of a strange tongue, and 
is immediately followed by an official message announcing the 
outbreak of war. This is the most ambitious effort in the 
volume, and it is impressive in its way, though there is a 
certain inevitable theatricality in the introduction of tho 
phantom ship—inevitable because of the familiar stage 
representations of The Flying Dutchman. In bomelier vein 
we bave “A Coastguard Wedding” and “A Near Thing,” 
which tells how a bluejacket resolves to disregard a signal 
recalling him to his ship in order to marry his young 
woman, repents when he finds that she will not cast 
in her lot with a deserter, and is suddenly enabled to 
carry out his resolve lawfully by a fresh signal extending his 
leave. But we like Mr. Cope Cornford best of all in his narrative 
vein, concise yet circumstantial, as when be describes the 
scene on board a trooper on the eve of starting for India with 
a fresh draft, or recounts such fine but unrecorded feats of sea- 
manship as the voyage of the *‘ Cresset’—a true story, though 
the names of the ships have been changed. The ‘ Cresset’ was 
“a poor, old, rusty, neglected little vessel” on the Australian 
station, “a mere fabric of red rust, held together by a few 
patches of decaying metal.” Yet after some wholly inadequate 
repairs she was sent out from Sydney in the summer of 1911, 
under a Captain holding his first command :-— 

“There are not many men in the Navy who know how to sail a 
ship; but among them are the crew of the Cresset, the one hundred 
and four men who sailed in that tragic ship in the summer of 
1911. It was a highly educational voyage. The ship must bo 
sailed; but before she could be sailed the crew must learn sail- 
drill and the names of ropes, and how to go aloft without falling 
overboard. The ship must steam; but before she could steam the 
engine-room staff must pack the joint of the main steam-pipe, and 
repair the furnaces of the boilers, and the draught-plate, and the 
feed-pipe, and generally wrap things up and doctor them, and all 
with exceeding caution, because the boilers were so delicate. ‘The 
officers and crew did not know then, what they discovered after- 
wards, that beneath the boilers the plating of the ship’s bottom 
had rusted away, so that only the wood sheathing and a shect of 
copper remained between them and the deep, in waters studded 
with uncharted reefs. But the ship must also be made clean and 
kept clean; and how were these things to be accomplished, when 
she kept falling to pieces under their hands? You cannot at the 
same time mend a ship and clean her. But the Captain deter- 
mined that all these things should be done, and done they were, 
under a scorching sun, in fair weather and foul. Luckily for that 
painted wreck, she met no very heavy weather, which would have 
crumpled her up as a kick crnmples up a rusty biscuit tin. The 
men of Gotham put to sea in a bowl; but the men of the Cresset 
put to sea in a sieve.” 

The record of this memorable voyage is thus summed up on 
pp. 205-6 :— 

“From her departure from Sydney to her arrival at Noumea tho 
Cresset had been at sea for one hundred and nine days, out of ono 
hundred and eighty-two days. During the whole of that time the 
men had been kept at work upon necessary repairs in addition to 
the proper work of the ship. The Cresset, wholly unseaworthy as 
she was, had successfully executed a punitive mission in circum- 
stances of considerable danger; had been exposed to the chance 
of swift and certain destruction by the guns of a foreign warship ; 


had sailed and steamed thousands of miles with scarce a mishap, 
upholding British prestige and serving as the instrument of law 
and order among the savages of the Pacific; had suffered the loss 


of her propeller; and had arrived at Sydney in a condition so 
clean and so efficient that the inspecting officer particularly com- 
mended her smart condition.” 





Reapastx Novers.—The One Outside. By Mary Fitz- 
Patrick. (Maunsel and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)}—The writer is 
happier in genre drawing than in more ambitious drama; but 
her stories are never without charm. Candle and Crib, 
By K. F. Purdon. (Same publishers. 1s. net.)—A pretty 
little Christmas story, with coloured illustrations by Mise 








Cornford, With a Preface by Admiral 


° ion frome the Fleet, By L. Co 
illiams and Norgate, (2s, net.| 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 





SOME MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 


TuE idea of publishing the story of The Voyages of Captain 
Scott! in a form suitable for boys was a most excellent one. 
Mr. Charles Turley has made a most successful compilation 
from the two books, The Voyage of the ‘ Discovery’ and Scott's 
Last Expedition, leaving the words of the original journals so 
far as possible, and filling up the gaps between the quotations 
with a straightforward narrative admirably written. The 
story of Scott’s earlier life is briefly told in Sir James Barrie’s 
sympathetic introductory chapter to the volume, while the 
large number of illustrations include some of the wonderful 
photographs taken in the course of the two expeditions, as 
well as reproductions of a few of Dr. Wilson’s water-colours. 
The excellent map will be of great help to young readers 
in tracing the journeys across the Antarctic Continent. 
Altogether, we can think of no better gift for a boy than this 
story, which on the one hand is exciting and adventurous, and 
on the other teaches a deep lesson of courage and self-sacrifice 
for the sake of an ideal. 

The war is naturally not calculated to inspire the writers of 
children’s Christmas books, but in Told tn Gallant Deeds* 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has made a very successful attempt to 
bring it within a child’s comprehension. Though scarcely, as 
it is described on the title-page, “a child’s history of the war,” 
it gives some idea of what it is that we are fighting for and of 
who our allies are. Chiefly, however, it is made up of a 
number of stories of gallantry and devotion in the field, many 
of them collected from the soldiers’ letters which have hitherto 
been perhaps the best literary products of the war. These 
stories are retold in simple language, and form as it were a 
pictorial accompaniment to Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s plain 
narrative of the campaign as far as it has gone——The 
activity of story-writers has already produced two boys’ stories 
of the war. The first of these, With French at the Front; 
epens at the British Embassy in Berlin on the fourth of 
August. The hero and heroine make their way home through 
Germany in disguise and with many hairbreadth escapes. 
Lhereafter the whole campaign is followed, from the early 
days in Belgium to the very gates of Paris, and thence to the 
Aisne. The Battle of the Bight is thrown in as an interlude, 
while German spies and aeroplane fights provide many other 
thrilling episodes. Our second war story, A Hero of Liége,* 
is of a similar character, though it does not carry events 
further than the first few weeks of the campaign, being 
chiefly concerned, as its title suggests, with the splendid 
defence of Liége, of which it gives a most vivid account, 

The Dreadnought of the Air, though not occupied with the 
present war, touches upon many subjects that are naturally of 
particular interest to boys to-day. The story is of a marvellous 
new airship secretly built in the depths of the New Forest» 
with powers infinitely eurpassing any that Count Zeppelin can 
ever have dreamed of, and of the various quixotic enterprises 
upon which it engages. These include the rescue of a Polar 
expedition which has got into difficulties, and the overpowering 
of a recalcitrant South American Republic. Mr. Warren 
Bell’s numerous admirers will not need to be assured of the 
excellence of his new book, “ Dormitory Eight.”* It is enough 
to tell them that this latest tale of Greyhouse is up to the 
level of its forerunners. 

We may conclude this list of Christmas books by mention- 
ing a new edition of Alice in Wonderland’ This is finely 
printed in the Riccardi Press fount, and contains all of 
Tenniel’s original illustrations. It would make a very hand- 
some gift even for the most pampered of modern children. 











CHRISTMAS CARDS AND DIARIES. 
We have received from Messrs. T. J. and J. Smith (26 Charter- 
house Square, E.C.) a selection of the diaries which they 
publish. Their list shows an enormous number of different 





*(1) The Voyages of Captain Scott, By Charles Turley. London: £mith, 
Elder, and Co, [€s. net. )|——(2) Told in Gallant Deeds: a Child’s History of the 
War. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. London: James Nisbet and Co, ‘5s, net. ] 
—— (3) With French at the Front. By Captain F. S, Brereton. London? 
Blackie and Son. [Ss. Gd.]——(4) A Hero of Liége. By Herbert Strang, 
Jondon: Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. [3s. 6d.]——(5) The 
Dreadnought of the Air, By Percy F, Westerman. London: Partridge and 
Co. [6s.]——(6) “* Dormitory Eight.” By R.S. Warren Bell. London: A. and 
C. Black. (8s. 6d. net.|——(7) Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis 
Carroll, London; Philip Lee Warner. (15s, net.] 








i 
sorts—over three hundred in all—varying in price from a few 
peuce to as many shillings. They are designed to serve many 
purposes, especial attention being given to those intended for 
commercial and household use. Messrs. John Walker 
(5 Warwick Lane, E.C.) are perhaps best known for their 
“loose-leaf” diaries, which have long been recognized for 
their convenience. Besides specimens of these, they have 
sent us diaries and pocket-books of many other kinda, 
all of them useful and especially attractive in appear. 
ance. Their prices range from sixpence to fifteen shillings 
—We have also before us examples of various sizeg 
of the “Onoto” and other diaries published by Messrs, 
De La Rue (110 Bunhill Row, E.C.), who have provided g 
skilful combination of usefulness and portability ——Meggrg, 
Hudson and Kearns (Stamford Street, 8.E.) send us some of 
their very convenient writing-pads, which serve at once ag 
blotters and diaries for the desk. Those actually under 
notice vary from two to eight shillings in price, and many 
other sorts are available——TZhe Churchman’s Almanack 
for 1915 has reached us from the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (Northumberland Avenue, W.C.). It is 
published in many different shapes at different prices from 9 
penny upwards. The same publishers also issue many other 
calendars and almanacks which for their various purposes 
should be invaluable——From Messrs. A. R. Mowbray (8 
Margaret Street, W.) we have received a very large selection 
of their admirably produced calendars and Christmas cards, 
many of them most attractively illustrated ——We have also 
received some cards from Messrs. A. M. Davis (11 Finsbury 
Square, E.C.). Finally, we may draw our readers’ attention 
to the striking cards issued by Messrs. Raphael Tuck for the 
National Relief Fund, to which the proceeds derived from 
their sale will be devoted. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review] 





The Potsdam Diary, 1915. Compiled by L. J. Maxse. 
(National Review Office, 14 Tavistock Street, W.C.).—At 
a first glance this little book, with its handsome binding, 
might be taken for an ordinary “day-to-a-page” pocket 
diary. A second look, however, will reveal the sting in its 
tail, which lies in a quotation for every day in the year from 
the speeches or other public pronouncements of what the 
editor of the National Review has long described as the 
“Potsdam Party.” Under July 14th, for instance, is printed 
the following quotation from the circular issued by Sir John 
Brunner, as President of the National Liberal Federation, oa 
December 30th, 1913 :— 

“T would therefore ask every Liberal Association which believes 

in the good old Liberal doctrine of Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform, to pass resolutions before the end of January in favour of 
reductions in our armament expenditure, so that the Government 
may have fresh evidence of tke wishes of the party before the 
military and naval estimates for next year are finally settled.” 
It is difficult when reading these words to suppress the ques- 
tion—How do the men who framed these resolutions and the 
men who encouraged their adoption feel about the matter now? 
But, after all, such questions had better be suppressed. Our 
business now is to beat the Germans and to let all bygones be 
bygones. Recriminations, however well merited, will weaken 
not strengthen our arms. Our readers will find much to 
ponder over in the pages of this little volume, of which the 
characteristic dedication runs: “ Dedicated to the British 
Potsdam Party, who in endeavouring to beguile Great Britain 
from her duty lured Germany to her doom.” That is a piece 
of epigrammatic truth which will prove hard to beat. 


No more readable introduction to biology could be desired 
than Professor J. Arthur Thomson has supplied in The Wonder 
of Life (Andrew Melrose, 12s. 6d. net), which illustrates “the 
ever-growing wonder of animated Nature” with equal lucidity 
and charm. Numerous excellent photographs form the most 
conspicuous feature of Marvels of Insect Life, edited by 
Edward Step (Hutchinson and Co., 10s. 6d. net)——Among 
more technical contributions to biology we can only mention 
the publication by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. of the first 
volume of an important Text-Book of Embryology, edited by 
Mr. Walter Heape, in which Professor E. W. MacBride deals 
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th the invertebrata (25s. net); Professor R. W. Hegner’s 
- eg on The Germ-Cell Cycle in Animals (7s. 6d. net); and 
ay Henry H. Dixon’s essay on Transpiration and the 
Pro ~ of Sap in Plants (5s. net). We may also note a 
poet monograph on Water Reptiles of the Past and 
Saul by Professor S. W. Williston (Cambridge University 
Press, re the University of Chicago Press, 12s. net). 








Personal Service (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 2s. 6d. net) 
is a collection of addresses by a Head-Master to his pupils, 
with a preface in which the Secretary of the Cavendish 
Association reminds us of the great responsibility that rests 
on the Public-School boy at the present time. Although these 
addresses were written before the war, their publication is 
timely, for they inculcate just the lesson of disciplined self- 
sacrifice on a just appreciation of which it may well be said 
that the fate of our vast Empire depends. 





Visitors to the Zoo must often have wondered what pages of 
romance lay hidden under the brief announcement of the way 
in which the various animals had got there. This question is 
entertainingly answered in From Jungle to Zoo, by Ellen 
Velvin (Stanley Paul and Co., 6s. net), which tells many 
curious stories of the methods by which wild beasts are caught, 
transported, and tamed. 





Between the Old World and the New, by Guglielmo Ferrero 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 8s. 6d. net), which was mentioned in 
our recent review of the same author's Ancient Rome and 
Modern America, has now been translated into English by 
A. Cecil Curtis. 


One of the most important biographical works as yet pub- 
lished in Australia is Professor Ernest Scott’s Life of Captain 
Matthew Flinders, R.N. (Humphrey Milford, for Angus and 
Robertson, Sydney, 21s. net). It is largely based on the papers 
which Professor Flinders Petrie presented to the Melbourne 
Public Library in the hope that they might be of use to a 
biographer of his distinguished grandfather, and the result is 
a readable and authoritative account of the gallant sailor 
~hose name stands so high on the roll of Australasian 
expiorers. 





Japan To-day and To-morrow, by Hamilton Wright Mabie 
(Macmillan and Co., 8s. 6d. net), is a conscientious attempt to 
conjecture what part on the world-stage the Japancse race will 
play in the coming generation. The answer is based on the 
spirit and character of the Japanese people, which Mr. Mabie 
has studied in what he calls the “vital landscape” of Japan— 
its shops and fields and homes, as well as its courts and 
temples. 





The modest narrative of a daring exploit is to be read in 
Through the Grand Canyon from Wyoming to Mezico, by 
Elisworth L. Kolb (Macmillan and Co., 8s. 6d. net), which 
describes a trip taken by Mr. Kolb and his brother in the pur- 
suit of their business as landscape photographers. They had 
many hairbreadth escapes, and brought back many striking 
pictures here reproduced. 





The beautiful definitive edition of The Collected Works of 
William Morris (Longmans and Co., £12 12s. net) is a credit 
to any library which contains it. Vols. XXI. and XXII. are 
now issued, and two more will complete the work. Miss May 
Morris’s delightfully written introductions continue to afford 
intimate glimpses into her father’s family life. 





College Physiography, by the late Professor Ralph Stockman 
Tarr (Macmillan and Co., 15s. net), deals in detail with the 
features of the earth’s surface, whilst Professor J. W. Gregory’s 
Geology of To-day (Seeley, Service, and Co., 5s. net) sets forth 
the history of their origin. Both are books of the highest 
authority, written in clear and simple language, which may be 
strongly commended to the lay reader. Professor H. W. 
Shimer’s Introduction to the Study of Fossils (Macmillan and 
Co., 10s. 6d. net) is based on fifteen years’ experience in 
teaching palaeontology to American students. 








Major 8. H. Hingley’s Hints on Royal Auction Bridge (G. 
Bell and Sons, 2s. net) contains a sensible discussion of the 


latest version of the game and the 1914 Portland Club laws, 
The chapter on American auction is not well informed. 


It is not easy to make the Census ond the Registrar. 
General interesting, but Sir William Collins tells us that Mr. 
Joseph Burn did this so effectually as to “ awaken enthusiasm” 
in the audience of his recent Chadwick Lectures, now published 
as Vital Statistics Explained (Constable and Co., 4s. net). 





Much as we admire the achievements of the Canadian 
nation, we cannot pretend to suppose that the British public 
will take much interest in the Political Reminiscences of Sir 
Charles Tupper (Constable and Co., 7s. 6d. net), which deal 
with controversies of local interest, and even in Canada must 
seem very like “cauld kail made het again.” 





The London Museum, by F. J. Harvey Darton (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co., 2s. 6d. net), is described by its 
author as “a guide, philosopher, and friend” for visitors to 
that admir»ble institution. We should have liked it better 
if it had been content with being merely a guide; the other 
functions conduce to platitude. 





A Second Dudley Book of Recipes, by Georgina Countess 
of Dudley (Hutchinson and Co., 7s. 6d. net), is justly described 
by its author as “a useful collection to have at hand when 
ordering meals.” She adds that it “may be useful in small 
households ”—partly, no doubt, as a lesson in contentment, 





The Standard Art Book Co. send us a reprint of the useful 
Century Dictionary in ten volumes, with the Century Cyclo- 
paedia of Names and Atlas, This edition was revised and 
enlarged in 1911. 








(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 898.) 


LIBERTY-SPECIALITIES 
FOR BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
VISIT THE WORLD-FAMED SHOWROOMS 


OR WRITE FOR COLOURED BOOKLET OF SELECTED PRESENTS 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD,, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





CLERGY IN POOR PARISHES. 


The 
Curates Society in the eleven and a half months 


Contributions received by the Additional 


ended December 15 were only £25,346, as against 
£29,110 in the corresponding period of 1913. 
The Committee have been compelled to consider 
towards the 
Gifts 
sent promptly will help to avert this disaster, 


a plan for reducing the grants 
stipends of clergy in the coming winter. 


A.C.S. Office: 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 





CLAIMS PAID ............0.+0..000. £100,000,000. 
~ BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Gr ize . co- 
APPOINTMENT British Bobitition’ ‘The only Grand Prize quested 


toa British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. ‘The only Grand Prize awarded for 
hronographs, aud 


Astronomical Regulators, C 
Ships’ Com ‘ 

EW CATALOGUE free on Tg ae 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
Makers of the great We-tmuinster Clock, Big Ben. 








TRADE MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £&.C. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—2—— 


Barber (T. W.), Civil Engineering Types and Devices ...(C. Lockwood) net 8/6 
Boulger (D. C.), England's Arch Enemy, cr 8V0........0.00.00-s000 (Author) net 6/0 


Breuchley (W. E.), Inorganic Plant Poisons and Stimulants, 8vo 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
6/6 


Brisco (N. A.), Economics of Efficiency, Cr 8V0..........ss0000+ (Macmillan) net 


Burton (R.), How to See a Play, Cr 8V0 ...........0.ceeeeseeeeeseees (Macmillan) net 5/6 


Carpenter (A.) and Barker (D, W.-), Nature Notes for Ocean Voyagers, 8vo 


(C. Griffin) net 5/0 


Coleman (P.), Co-ordinate Geometry, Cr 8V0........0.00.e0e0 (Clarendon Press) 


4/ 
Coxon (S. W.), And That Reminds Me, 80 ............:c1.csceeeeeseenee (Lane) net 12/6 


Ellenborough (Lord), The Guilt of Lord Cochrane in 1514, 8vo 


(Smith & Elder) net 12/6 
Forrest (R. E.), The Ruby of Rajast’han, cr 8vo ............ (East & West) net 6/0 
Fulton (M. G.), College Life: its Conditions and Problems (Macmillan) net 5/6 


Gales (R. L,), The Vanished Country Folk, and other Studies in Arcady, 


cr 8vo 
Gerould (K, F.), Vain Oblations, and other Stories, cr 





(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 3/6 
. Gill) 


Griffith (A.), Thomas Davis, Thinker and Teacher, cr 8vo ...... (M. H 
Horw (A. B,), Practical Field Botany, cr Svo.. 
India’s Fighters, by Saint Nihal Singh, cr Svo .. 
Ives (H. &), The Surveying Manual, 12mo..... 
Jones (A-» Flame of Frost, cr 8vo............ 

Levy (8. I. 

Lhamon (W. J.) 

Mackinaon (A. G.), A Fight Lost and Won, cr 8vo ... 









“(Chapman & 





..(Oliphant) net 2/6 
Mille (P.), Under the Tricolour, Cr 8V0 ........scsssceseereesserensneeneees (Lane) net 3/6 
Mills (G. J.), Chile, 8vo... ii (I, Pitman) net 6/0 
Dlilne (A. H.), Sir Alfred Lewis Jones, cr 8vo ........... sieeeainind (Simpkin) net 2/6 


Oldmeadow (E.), Home Cookery in War-Time, cr 8vo. 
Onians (E. C.), The Men of To-morrow, Cr 8V0.........:0000 





Select English Historical Documents of the Ninth and Tenth Centuries, 





DOD cccenstattninnteecinenunasvtinommentemnsceemnnd (Camb, Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Smith (H, M.), The Epistle of 8S. James: Lectures...(B. H. Blackwell) net 6/0 
Smyth (P.), God and the War, cr 8v0...........0.+ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Sparkes (W. E.), New Tales of Old Time, 80 .......ccccccceceeseeeeeceeres (Nelson) 3/6 


...(Simpkin) net 5 


(C. Griffin) net 5/0 
(Low) net 3/6 
Hall) net 9/6 

eoncasnsncssvenesoen’ (Appleton) 6/0 
), The Rare Earths, 8v0................crcsssscecsseceeses (E. Arnold) net 10/6 
The Character Christ, cr 8vo..... socnvemenianteal (Revell) net 3/6 


..(Richards) net 2/6 
...(Simpkin) net 5/0 
Park (J.), A Text-Book of Practical Assaying, cr 8vo......... (C. Griffin) net 7/6 
Parker (I.), Dissenting Academies in England ..,(Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 
Rose (J. H.), The Origins of the War, cr 8vo..... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 











CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


There is nothing half so suitable or half so accept- 
able as Real Irish Lace or Dainty Irish Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, and there is no place where you can 
get such value as at the old firm of Murray & Orr, 


of Belfast. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST WILL BE SENT 


FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD. 


FOR SOLDIERS— 
Khaki Handkerchiefs, 1/11, 2/6, 3/6, 5/11 doz. 
Patriotic Box with 4-doz. Handkerchiefs, Postage 
Pipe, Matches and Tobacco Space, 2/3 extra, 


MURPHY & ORR, 20b, BELFAST. 





INDIGESTION 
A LIFE-LONG SUFFERER FINDS RELIEF. 








Messrs. Savory & Moore continue to receive the most remarkable 
testimony to the value of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges for 
Indigestion, etc. Many sufferers, lika the writer of the letter 


below, find that the lozenges are successful even in cases of lon 
standing, when all other remedies tried have failed to give reli 


harmless. TESTIMONY. 


“Oxford Lodge, Southampton. Oct. 1914, 

“* Miss Sargeant, having used Messrs. Savory & Moore's Absorbent Lozenges, 
wishes to express her very great appreciation of them, She has found them an 
extraordinary cure for indigestion, from which she has suffered all her life 
and has never before found that any advertised remedies have done her 


the smallest g 





Bozes 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d., of all Chemists. 


ld. for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 


143a New Bond Street, London. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifles, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. It has been celebrated for 
the last 120 years as the only preparation for the Hair which 
contains that most delightful Perfume OTTO OF ROSES. 
33. 6d., 7s, and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 





‘They are made solely by Savory & Moore, who strongly recom- 
mend them for Acidity, Heartburn, Flatulence, Hunger Pain and 
all forms of Indigestion. They are pleasant to take and quite 


A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, enclosing 


it 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


OUNTY OF LONDOY 


The London County Council invites applications for the position 
HEAD-MISTRESS OF THE BARRE STREET TRADE SCHOOM 
DUKE STREET, W. ty 

Salary £200 a year, rising to £300 by yearly increments of £10, 

In addition to the usual scholastic requirements and experience, a know! 
of Economics and Industrial Conditions will be considered as special q 
cations. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particu! 
appointment, sending a stamped, addressed foo.scap envelope te ie 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London pane bg =m Education Offices Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must returned by 16th January, 1915, 
Every communication must be marked “ T.1,” on the envelope, . 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualifies. 


tion for appointment, 2 
Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Couneil, 


Victoria Embankment, w.c, 
CRE 
ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (BOYS AND GIRIsg), 
WANTED, for 12th January next, GRADUATE as SECOND MASTER t, 
teach History (throughout the School). Latin (Good), Mathematics, Book. 
keeping, Shorthand and Swedish Drill (Boys). Good Secondary Schog 


teaching experience essential. Athletics desirable. Salary £140, 
annua! increments of £10 to a maximum of £200, One year’s seniority be 
of sptlee 








granted to a specially suitable candidate with experience.—Forms 
tion, on receipt of stam foolscap envelope, may be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER, yo! School, Newquay, and should be returned not 
later than 28th December, 1914, 

8th December, 1914. 


ELL-EDUCATED LADY (21), fluent French ang 
German, owning dictaphone and typewriter, seeks POST, 
ably in private family. Amiable companion, Woustaal calay.-0. BL 
98 ent Road, Leicester. 








ADY who has held a responsible post in Paris for ten 

years now DESIRES any POSITION of UST. Able Secretary, 

Accountant, Librarian; experienced Housekeeper, Good traveller, musical, 
companionable.-Write: ‘‘C. V.” c/o Street’s, 30 Cornhill, E.C, 


FRENCH LADY, Literary and Artistic, de la Société 
des Gens de Lettres, highly recommended, wants to find a FINISHING 
EDUCATION or a — as DAILY COMPANION.—Write or ’ 
Mademoiselle H. FRILLEY, 20 Clivedon Place, Sloane Square, London, 4 


ORKING HOUSEKEEPER and GENERAL 

SERVANT require re-engagement. Capable, clean, active womea, 

Beegient references.—Apply Mrs. S., West Heath Hostel, Lyndale, Hamp 
stea 


Venn te thoroughly experienced in cutting, fitting, 
and practical in renovations, &c., requires WORK, either at own home 

or lady’s house, by the day or week. Every satisfaction given. Terms very 

moderate.—Mra, CROSBY, 92 Lugard Road, Peckham, 8.E, 


OVETON PROTESTANT COLLEGE, MADRAS— 
WANTED, in January, a GRADUATE ASSISTANT MASTER to 
teach English, Latin, and Mathematics, Salary Es.350 per mensem, — Mi 
annual increments of Rs.20 to Rs.450. Passage Long as ng the Rev. J. 
RUSSELL, D.D., Clermiston Road, Corstorphine, Midlothian, 




















LECTURES, &c. 


CO £227 2% HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford ee and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the —— 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford G 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 


aes 








MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 





Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to 
the Dean of The Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School, who will furnish full particulars 
regarding Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and 
Hospital Appointments, 


The School is fully equipped for teaching the 
entire curriculum. Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium. Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on 
Monday, January 4th, 1915. 





HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 
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Qu™*s.,. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
wal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., 


- 4 19, 1914.] 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Peter: THE LORD BISHOP OF —_— 
tion for Studi ta to the of 
The COLLEGE provides * FTectures for more ~t "s+ ha 


° 
A nn well Se HOOL is associated with the College (Head- a Mies 
M.D. — reside at the College, and for those who desire it, opportuni- 


London.—Fu ti- 
ties are given for visiting places o interest in or near London. 
oulars ss le } toons the rm Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. ( _ 
af the College), © 43 Harley Street, W A. (reside 


Poe NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 





HILDREN’S ——— ~~ £35 for six months’ 
LADIES trained as C for te meni 


i idence.—For 
ES’ SANI CIATION. SPHNCORPORATED, 


ldren 
conte POOL LADIES’ SANITARY 


Ip Benemont Sts Street, Liverpool. 


T)ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITU TE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH BOAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training liege for 
rten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, | 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. SVANE, , M. =y 4 

pupils yr 15 of age. To prepare for ubvasaiitan, avy 

— Lesge odern of Each il 
—— er era house, within 300 y Toad. ae 


ISS AGNES MACKAY, The Heights, Marlow, England, 
RECEIVES CHILDREN of PARENTS IVING ABROAD. nglish 
cation. References kindly permitted to His Grace 
he Dowager Lady Clinton, ‘the Lady Mildred Allsopp. 
EXPERT ADVICE FREE. Boys who don’t get on at 

AOKWARD Public Schools, shy boys, idle boys, boys who can be 
led 





c.@. 
tion 

















life. Terms on ap 
the Duke of Newcastle, 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
3% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLA2ON YOUNG, M.A, 
ation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
eee SCIENCE DEPARIMENT, 
ARDING HOUSES. 
from ue H. KEELING, A.C.A,, 108 Colmore Row, 


4 DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Pinal Honours Schoo] of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special ¢ care given to individual development, 


Prospectuses, &c. 
Birmingham. 











i | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private ——— Sehool for Girls. 
three on application to Principal. 


Scholarship, available for 
AUTUMN TEKM December 23rd. 


W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHILE.—Boarding School for Girls. Bewutiful, bew healthy situa- 
wen on the outskirts of Wallasey, three mtestee -— the twenty minutes 
yy ae Liverpool. Head-Mistress EL. Entire charge of 
children whose parentsare abroad.—For ..As. ——~ "to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


PABis. .—Mlle. EXPULSON, who transferred her school 
to London last September, will have a as afte in January. 








Large French element in the house, Carefal aguas? 
—py elocution, literature, history) with most 
ay at the Institut francais, ara Sightseeing. Winter "Tennis 
thy position near the Heath, Next January 8th.—23 Fawley 
Road, i wan Hampstead, N.W. 
NHE GRANGE, BUXTON.— School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to = 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, M Literature, or Laz 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, nis courts CA, id for bute 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DOD 








t not driven. Meny such boys 
for want of good Guidance and Eucourarement at the 

q@itical time. "cones fon” and Advice (iu confi ) 
“SIGMA,” c o/o Galta, J. Dalton Street, M Manchester. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HUROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WES! _ WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Tele e: Victoria $319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, OL, PARKSTONE, RSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gramern Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOCL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistreas, Miss M. V. Hrxu, M.A. 
Board and "I uition, £60a =. 
A limited number of Resident Students for mestic Science is taken. 
arate premises. Fees £60 
<= Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periccis of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 
MILHAM FORD SCHO¢ SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Head-Mistresa, Mise C, I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J.S. H, McCassz 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Chelteuham). 
Board and Tuition, #@ to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Princi = 


A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, ‘The Staff cousists 
Medical Lecturers ry sotperienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 


























Training, including Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Iustitute, 
= _ — es are trained as Scientilic Teachers of Pinysical 
ucation. 


References eins to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

E B&DFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 i? and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics op the Swedish System, M. » Anatomy, Physio- 
, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ennis, &e. 


and H giene, Da» 
“| ERSEY LADIES’ ( COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good pyr for Continental School ; ; special facilities for learning 
moh, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate ; 
= and liberal diet; bealthy locality; es, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
thirg.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


JT. FELIX SCHUOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX. 
erm begins Friday, January 22nd, 1915, and ends Tuesday, April 6th. 


Spring T: 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAM seerean. N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough — 
om modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Pain 
Pupils pe for advanced — 7 “a and for the Universities if requi 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, & 


St HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


ene situated in its own grounds in the coun 
dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough m 
Only boarders taken. —Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 
UEEN OoOoD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDL EIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond, (Girton 
Co: lott —First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, 
Playii qs and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
ao. yh Tuesday, January 19th, 1915. 
E aY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses | a MOLYNEUX, M.A. 


Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings in 


nds of l2acres. Healthy situation in high position. 
( URCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING— 
Att hy SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


oa ¥ facility for finishing pupils ana | preparation for the Universities if 
Entire charge of =F - 4 abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 

















, away from the present 
era education. 























ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“PIN aaUneT™ 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS,—House im grounds on edge of 
Seostend, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level 
—Miss i, T. NEILD. 1 M.A. (Vict.), Claas. 'Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
, on 


Mise i. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg). —Pr 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. aBeautifully ottuated in ite own grounds of 

18 acres, Entire cherge taken from Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming, Principals; The Misses SALES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


ication to Miss MACRARE MOIR. 
— ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2th, 
el.: 7 Grayshott, 


UTDOOR LIFE. —FuAToad FLOWER FARM, 
NEW EURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowera, Extensive Rock gardening, Full theoretical tosttedion. Botany by 
B.Sc. ~ 1914 R.L.8, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallist 
Beekeeping, Mark cting, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
= received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated, Bracing Sea 
mes. Medical References.— For Prospectus, apply to the Priucipul, 
ESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 





eM 








Prospectus on « 
MICHAELMAS TERM B 














BOYS’ y SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES, 


EST BUCKLAND "SCHOOL, NORTH DEVON. 

—120 Boarders (Maximum). No Town Connection. Healthy, high 

situation. Grounds acres. Very moderate fees. Officers’ Training Corps. 

Leaving Scholarship. Recent Sandhurst and University successes. Total 
charge of Colonial boys undertaken.— Full particulars from SECRETARY. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 

Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Pete Sones Bath. Next Term begins | Nemes 2lst January, 
1915, ead-Master—C, ATKINSON, M.A., 














ntab, 





yy Seas SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900, 





A Public School on Modern Lines, with Preparatory Department, 





Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A, Oxon, 





Full Prospectus on application. 


+ hemes NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
UMS. ‘ WORCESTER.” 
Established 1862, To 1893, 


Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Viee-Chairman: Admiral $2. nc. Gir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 


Captain Superintendent: Commander D. W vce, BARKER, B.N.R., 
BS ; 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
hea! reaches of the river. The A oe ia devoted more ~"agaeg to the 
education of youths intending to beco 

OFFICERS in the MERCANTIL, E MARIN 
and over 3,000 Cadets have already passed —_ as diuly gualied in that ca ity. 

At the same time an excellent system of RAL EDUCATION is 
carried out. 

Two years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year’s sea-service to holders of 


* Worcester’ Certificates. 
7 MODERATE TERMS, 


For <7 prospectus apply to F. o F. STAFFORD, Secretary, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C. 


Ow row TO O BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information oe my Ny the entry of Cadets » peat should write for 

this book, which contains concise ‘orm tions, with full 

illustrated description of life at the Royal Nava! « tao, Osborne and Dart- 

mouth.—(Publication yr » Fn MATIHEWS & SEAGROVE, Led., 
65 South Molton Street 


) Pt COLLEGE Open Beholarshipe £60 to £10, and 

















Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy an 





Officers.— Por 
information, ay ay to = Head-Master, the Rev. rn ps W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the 
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ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. JHead-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Bcientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each ome 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—4 pply HEAD-MASTER, 


PS WICH 8 CC H OO L. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
NEXT TERM commences SATURDAY, January 23rd, 1915, 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 
near READING. 
The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 


Entrance Scholarship Examination in February, 1915, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 


Oo Oo T H A M 8S C H O O Lk. 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
The Spring Term opens on January l4th. 
For YULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE HEAD-MASTER, Bootnam Scoot, 


Yorx. 

SNiDBERGH SCHOOL.—To SONS of OFFICERS 
b FALLEN in the WAR the Governors of Sedbergh School offer three 
EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR for the term beginning January 20th, 1915. 
Each Exhibition is of the value of £75 and is tenable for tive years. —For full 
details apply to THE BURSAR, Sedbergh School, York, 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 17th and 
18th, 1915.—There will be offered (1) not more than 10 Scholarships im | 

between £20 and £50 a year; (2) two of £50 a year for sons of Officers kill 
or disabled in the war; (3) two of £10 a year for Natural Science.—Full 

particulars from the SECRETARY, 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIYS aunually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


FE dese Bns nue by pave COLLEGE. 


























President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Wead-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
Special Army and 

‘adet 
Exhibi- 


VILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Engineering Classes, Plysical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-Lath, &c. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
: Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, iacing Lartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
yee FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 


Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 50s, Weekly.—Furthcer particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘the Colony, Alderley Edge, 





























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES,.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date, Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
"TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


VPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Liford, Essex, 
= —=}!_ = ——————— 
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“SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Ageuts, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schoo!s and thus able 
to supply information dificult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City. 


‘CHOOLS AND TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
epectnses ~~ iull particulars of KELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments. 

PARENTS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
~~ G sto ES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. Theage of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. ‘Phone, write, or call, J. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, F.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


_ CHOICE OF A SCHOOL FOR NEXT TERM. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be giver, 
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& 
ypusces 

















A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
—— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will Le forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


YHE LESSER PUBLIC HOO] 








SCH OOLS.—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
343 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, tle locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon, 











O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Resi 

° ‘ €s1 
_ DOCTORS WHO BECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTSo once of 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The RKegister states terms, &c and Ountry, 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ’ is illug. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, Loudon,” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gan ‘tom 


FOREIGN. 


os 


[T ST tBRRATIoRaAL GUILD 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PABIS, ' 











CLASSES inthe FRENCH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE NETI 
for ENGLISH SPEAKING STUDENTS. a cg 
The NEXT TERM will commence on JANUARY 5th, 1915, 


For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAp 
HANTS,—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths, Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific ¥ 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate (yj wand 
Medical references.—Apply for Lliustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Batli, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 








————=——=———= 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
OLD FOR THE WAR CHARITIES.—Many peopl 


are giving of their best by selling trinkets and jewellery 
more than intrinsic value. If you wish to send gold in the same way, om 
= those old pieces of Gold Jewellery. Utmest value given for them 
FRASERS, the well-known house, who will buy for cash Gold Watches 
Brooches, Gold Chains, Gold Rings, Gold Bracelets, &c. Reference; Capital 
and Counties Bank.—FRASERS (IPSWICH) LTD., GOLDSMITHS, Dept 4, 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Est, 1833, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEEYTH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and other, 

‘4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
aud equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Garden} 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLiC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns, Ask for Leyort, take £1 shares. Five yer cent, paid 
regularly since 1899,—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chamlers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atzanr Memoniat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tae Kuve, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secrotary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving am 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tur Eart or Harnowsry. Secretary: Goprrer H, Hamrros, 











sa 








HE SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ 
ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
in addition to its ordinary work, is helping 
WIDOWS and ORPHANS of FISHERMEN, &c., KILLED BY 
EXPLOSION OF GERMAN MINES. 


Patron—His MAJESTY the KING. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL 
Chairman—Admiral W. F. 5, 
Secretary—G. FE. MAUDE, Esq. 
(who will gladly receive cortributions). 
Central Office: 26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL 


CADOGAN, K.G, 
MANN, 


EAST, S.W. 


—_ —— = 





The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET 
which induces restful sleep and nourishes the _ system. 
Affords an excellent light repast and is preferable to all 
alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. 


Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 
Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
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P LAYER’S “Pipe Perfect” 


NAVY MIXTURE 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 


Mild and _ <>» 
PER — 


CZ. 
1/8 per 3-1b. Tin. 

































UNDOUBTEDLY THE MOST APPROPRIATE 


XMAS PRESENT FOR 1914! 


Every one ought to be capable of 
shooting a rifie accurately. There is 
no need to go outside the house or garden for 
the most accurate and inexpensive practice if 
you use the remarkable and scientifically built 


B.S.A, aE 


se RIFLE 
Up to twenty am the B.S.A. Air Rifle 


is just as accurate as any Miniature 
Rifle, and very much cheaper with 
regard to the cost of ammunition :— 


B.S.A. PELLETS 1/6 per 1000. 
PRACTISE AT HOME—A HOME OUTFIT. 


Any ordinary room or garden where a six-yards range can 

got is entirely suitable. If a longer range is available 
so much the better. The medium weight Rifle (recom- 
mended because all the members of the family can use it) 
& ateel-faced Target, a tin of White Paint and Brush 
and a box of 1000 B.S.A. Pellets, cost 50/- only: 










For Fully Itustrated Rifle Bookicts, post free, write to— 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 


co., LTD., 
——————- BIRMINGHAM. - 
Makers of Rifles for I.M. War Department. 

















(Established 
2869.) 





® 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson.) 


Chief Cffices :—104-122 CITY RO“4D, LONDON, EC. 


Principal - Bev, W. HODSON SMITH. 


Treasurers :—Joun R. Ban.tow, Esq., J.P.; 
Cot. and Aup, Six Cuantes Waxerie.p, D.L., J.P. 


SPEGIAL CHRISTMAS 
=| _ APPEAL 


We are caring for Motherless Chil- 
dren of our brave men at the front, 
and are also open to receive theOrphan 
Children of Soldiers and Sailors who 
may fall in battle. The doors of our 
Home are always open for needy and 
deserving little ones, irrespective of 
creed,sex,or nationality. We have now 
a family of 2,250, and gifts of money 
or clothing are urgently needed. 


WILL ENABLE US TO PROVIDE FOR 
£5 5s ONE OF THE CHILDREN ON THE 
© WAITING LIST BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 




















For full particulars and advice how to helt apply 
A Belgian Refursce now to Rev . HODSON SMITH, National to c 


at our Cardiff Branch. Home, 104-122 City Road, London. 








Qualité d’abord 


UJOURD'HUI, par suite de la hausse des cuirs, tous les fabricants 
des chaussures se trouvent forcés ou d'en avgmenter les prix ou 
d@’en diminuer la qualité. Les fabricants des Lotus et Delta se 

sont décidés den maintenir surtout la bonne renommée et a en faire 
quelque petite augmentation de prix, convaincus que tous ceux qui ont 
@prouvé le bien-étre et le confortable que font ressortir ces 
chaussures, approuveront une telle décision. Car, enfin, c'est le 
gualité—ce qui veut dire lélégance, la durabilité, la résistance—qui est 


la chose la plus essentielle et, par quent, la plus éc ique Ala 


longue. 








Lettres 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Fabricants des chaussures 
Delta et Lotus 






Lotus 26/- 


Se vendent partout dans les 
Magasins meilleurs de chaque ville 
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CANADA 


No matter how much the financial arrange- 
ments of this country may be disorganised, 
owing to depreciation of stocks and shares, @ 
Canada Life Annuity is secure. 


Aman of 65 can obtain an 
annuity of £113.10.1 for 
an investment of £1000. 


The amount which the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Co, undertook to pay before the War they 
are paying now and will continue to pay. An 
Annuity in the Canada Life Assurance Co. 
offers you to-day an income from two to five 
times as large as can be obtained by any invest- 
ment in stocks and shares of similar security 


in this country. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to Mr. 
A. D. Cheyne, Manager. Your applica- 
tion will receive his personal attention. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


(Established 1847), 
8 Canada Life Buildings, 
King Street, Cheapside, 
LONDON, E.C, 


P.C.B.—8. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empirc, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by kringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training tor Horne Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
— PAYMENTS, 
s. d. 2s. 4. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ... «.. 25 O O] Members ... we cos ooo o 1010 6 
—s PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vico-Presidents ... ... 0 | Associates, with vanes mapas 
Members ... ose i } 0 and Journal... ... «. «. © 5 0 
‘Lhe Subscription ‘of Ladies and Members of the Terri tori al F ‘orce is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 














Cfices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTM:NSTER, S.W. 








App! ication 8s for Copies of the SPECT. ATOR and Comm unicatio ns 
upon matters of business should NOT be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PusiisnEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, VW. C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 7+" eum. 





ligh t Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

cf this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 3/3 
wine usually sold at much Ligher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINF, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ~~ superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
"Lhe appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 


Fund, £1,960,000. 


lew Zealand, 


cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives usadditional con- 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LiMiTED. 


Pure DORDEAUY, an excellent Establiehed 1837, 
Authorised and Issucd Capital, £6,000,000, 
Taid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve 
‘Yogether......... £5,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop rietors 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 TD cciincuisovassnnedes cueebtiniteinnerentt £12 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, F.C. Yon, see (iialt- Golem on H 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches Narrow Column (Third of Page) . 
throughout the Australian States, and Vommion of Haif Narrow Column ....cccccce 8 


TELE GRAPHIC REMITTANCTSare also made, 
ing number of customers it pro- EJLLS are purchased or ent for collection, IIE -ccececntenesnseneipeiencsesetes . 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 


5 


CANADA’S GIFT, 





Everyone remembers Canada’s gencrous gift to the 
British Government of about 50,000 cheese for oy, 
soldiers. 


The value of this gift will be readily appreciated wheg 
the wonderful food value of cheese is considered. 


In selecting food for our troops on active Service, 
preference is given to those which provide the greates 
amount of nourishment and body-building qualities, 


Cheese is undoubtedly the best food soldiers can hayg 
—1 1b. contains three times the nutriment of 1 Ib. of 
lean beef. 


The military authorities fully realizo this, as, apart 
from Canada’s huge supply, large quantities have been 
purchased in England for the Army, 


Everyone should make a point of eating cheese daily 
for their health’s sake. Some kinds, however, are not 
easily digested by all, but this difficulty can be overcome 
by eating St. Ivel Lactic Cheese. By a special process 
in making, it is rendered perfectly easy to digest. Apart 
from its natural nourishing qualities, St. Ivel Lactic 

Cheese contains valuable cultures which destroy harmful 
germs created in the system by other foods—it is, above 
all others, THE GREAT HEALTH FOOD. 


Price 64d. each from Grocers and Dairymen. 





= —_——— oe 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


i87 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





THIS WEEK'S 


ECONOMIST 
Contains a Supplement showing the Effects of the War upon 
Business and Finance in all parts of the World. 
Price 8d. post free. 
Address: The ECONOMIST, 3 Arundel Street, S Strand, | London, W.C. 


The “SPEGTATGR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 
£4,000,000 


onueinainn Ov Tsipe Page (when available) 14 Gurvgas, 
12 13 


Incorporated 1330, 





Quarter Narrow Column ......... 
Column (two-thirds width of 








fidence in submitting it to those terms which may be ascertained on application, ComPanikrs, 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, Outside Page .......coccscsscsssceseeees £16 16 0 
B Doren Ecitles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage THE 4“ Ss PECTATOR.” | . Inside Page ......-++seersssererssereeees 1614 0 
Paidto any Kailway Station, including Cases and Hots, Five lines (45 words) and under ia broad column (half 


Grial Crders of 1 Dozen B ots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 


width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
lesnheining on an average twelve words). 








All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





CASES FOR | BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller 
or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
{ WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
age, lés. an inch. 

s “Publications ofthe Week,” 
lis. aninch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Pr 
Broad column followi 











ee ee ee 
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The COLLECTED EDITION of the Works 
of WILLIAM MORRIS, in 24 volumes, 
price £12 12s. net, is now nearing com- 
pletion. Messrs. Longmans have just 

published Vols. 21 and 22. Vol. 21 con- 
tains THE SUNDERING FLOOD and some 
unfinished Romances hitherto unpublished, 
and Vol. 22 is devoted to HOPES AND 
FEARS FOR ART ard various lectures 
and papers on Architecture, Industry, Arts 
and Crafts, &c. Vols. 23 and 24 will 
be issued quite early in 1915, Vol. 24 
consisting almost entirely of unpublished 
Poetry selected by Miss Morris from her 
father’s MSS. 


A Prospectus will be sent on azplication to Messrs. 


_ kenguen 6 Co. 39 Paternoster Rew, London, E.C. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 


Containing the Papers read before the 
Scciety during the 86th Session, 1913-1914. 





Bo. 1. Appoarance and Real Existence G. Dawes Hicks 
« 2 On Feeling J. A. Smith 
» 3% William of Ockham on Universals C. Delisle Burns 
» 4 Philosophy as the Co-ordination of Science H. S. Shelton 
» 5. Intultionalism N. 0. Lossky 
» 6 Some New Encyclopacdists on Logic J. Brough 
« 7 Discussion: The Value of Logic A. Wolf and F. C. S. Schiller 
« 8. The Psychology of Dissoclated Personality 
W. Leslie Mackenzie 
« 9. The Notion of a Common Good F. Rosamond Shields 
» 10. The Treatment of History by Philosophers David Morrison 
» 11. Freedom S. Alexander 
» 12. Symposium: The Status of Sense-Data 
G. E. Moore & G. F. Stout 
# 13. The Principle of Relativity and its Importance for Philosophy 


H. Wildon Carr 
New Serfes.—Vol. X!1V. Bound in Buckram. Price 106 net. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrictta St., Covent Garin, Le ms ' W.c 


—— 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION HUTS 


For Field Camps, manned by 

keen and obliging Evangelists. 

Cost £250 for 7o x 25 (lined). 
Week’s Working £2. 


RECREATION ROOMS 


For lonely sailors’ and soldiers’ 
wives in garrison centres. 
Cost £100 equipped for six 
months, News and welcome 
by cheery Sister, 
Week's working £2. 


Tents blown down. 100 more Huts urgently needed. 





Gaye crossed hnecneneds , to Preb. Carlile, Hdgrs., Marble Arch, W. 


LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


WATFORD, 
NEEDS HELP. 


More than £16,000 per annum required for maintenance of 
Orphan Family owing to great rise in price of necessaries, 





1813 1914 


Vacancies have been declared without election for children of 
Officers or Warrant Officers lost in the War, 
ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, 
Treasurer and Chairman, 


TiIENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 


“Wir. Benson at his 
subtle best.” 


—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“There is more power and beauty in this strange lov e story 
than in any of Mr. Benson's previous novels, and he is as witty 
and worldly-wi iso as ever The characters are Aad thing 
realities, and when Mr. bi ‘nson's unfailing sense of style is taken 
into account, we must place his novel as tho best of the 1914 crop, 
and one destined in our judgment to live as a record of Georgian 
life and manners.” —The Morni ing Post, 


ARUNDEL 


wd E, F. BENSON. 


Third Impression. 


RELIGION “AND ART 


A Study in the Evolution of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture. 


By ALESSANDRO DELLA SETA. With over 200 Tilustra- 
tions, Cloth, 2ls. net, 


**It is one of the most serious attempts that have been made to solve the 
problems counected with the early relations between Keligiou aud Art aud 
with the evolution of both.”—The Times, 


IS CONSCIENCE 
AN EMOTION ? 


By HASTINGS RASHDALL, D.Litt., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Canon 
of Hereford. Cloth, 4s. Gd. net. 


25>. 
What is the real character of the mental act which takes place when we call 
one action right and another wrong? Ia cx uscier ¢ e essential ly ewotioual or 
rational? Such is the problem discussed in these lectures, 


YE STORIE OF 
YE PALMERMAN 


By the Rev. ARTHUR TOOTH, M.A. Done into Manuscript and 
adorned with Pictures by THOMAS DERRICK. HUHalf-bound. 


Ss. net. 


| 


In this book the author and artist have endeavoured to forret modern 


' thought and to return in spirit to mediwval days, to the age of simple faith, 


ANTARCTIC 
ADVENTURE 


scorTT’s NORTHERN PARTY 
By RAYMOND E. PRIESTLEY. With a Mapand 150 Illus. 


Cloth. l5s. net. 
This book embo‘lies the personal narrative of a member of the Northern 
Party of Capt. Scott’s last Expedition, and is the story of the adventures of 


six men during two years of isolati on on the Antarctic Continent, 


NIETZAHS CH* E 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 


By M. A. MUGGE, Ph.D. Popular Edition. Cloth. ‘%s. 6d. net. 


“It is the best and most _imy artial account of Nietzsche anu his works 
which has yet appeared in sh, and it can be recommended as a trust. 
worthy handbook to those about to begin the study of this strange rites,” 


CLEARED FoR ACTION 
(SONGS OF THE NAVY) 


By HARWOOD STEELE. Cloth. 
Mr. Steele is a Canadian writer with a great enthusiasm for the British 
Navy. The Times says: “ tis the kind of thing to catch the breeze, if not to 
take the town.” 


THE RED LAUGH 


By LEONIDAS ANDREIEF. Paper, ls. net; Cloth, 2s. net. 
This is a story of w ur—war with the mask off, war as it is waged to-d 
no attempt to palliate, to refine, ‘The title was suggeste d by a ho , 
incident when a —_ carried off the head of an oilicer when his lips were 
semeeriesh into a sm 


° 


BY £ 


ls. net, 


uy, with 





Square, Bishopsgate, E.C, 


»: 3 Croshy 





T. FISHER 2 UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, £0. 


\ 
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Mr. John Lane’s New Books. 





AND THAT REMINDS ME. sy 


STANLEY COXON. 12s. Ga. net. 
“He has led a stirring life and he recounts it with gusto.” 
—Times. 


A PLAYMATE OF PHILIP J. 
(Don Martin of Aragon.) By LADY MORETON, 
lllustrated. 10s, Gd. net. 


WITH THE TIN GODS. py ms. 
HORACE TREMLETT. Illustrated. 12s. Gd. net. 
“The jolliest of travel books.” —New Witness. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. py xr 
GRAHAME. Newly Illustrated in Colour by 
Moony. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Most decorative iliustrations which will assist Olympians to 
recapture with Mr. Grahame the spirit of the age when they lived 
in boyhood’s Arcadia.”—Truth. 


ADVENTURES WITH A SKETCH 


BOOK. = wiitten and Milustrated by DONALD 
MAXWELL in Colour and Black-and-Whiie, 12s. 6d, 
net. 

“A joy to those who prize good drawing, fino px 
admirable colour work.”—Times, 


POPPYLAND. 
VERE STACPOOLE. 
Pearce. 6s. net. 

“We have seen nothing in this kind so good as Mr, Stacpoole’s 
story since Lewis Carroll wrote.”—Saturday Review. 


COME UNTO THESE YELLOW 


SANDS. 4 Fairy Story. By MARGARET L. WOODS. 
Illustrated in Colour by Joun Hancock. 6s. net. 

“The daintiest air of sentiment plays across her pages, tempered 
always by the warm sunshine of her humour,”—Daily Telegraph. 
PEREZ THE MOUSE. 5; tvIs conoma 

and LADY MORETON, Illustrated by G. Howarp Vysu. 
ts, net. 


“ A charming little book with exquisite illustrations. 
—New Statesman. 


THE SILK-HAT SOLDIER, ana 
other Poems. Vy RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 
8yvo, paper wrappers, 1S. nef. [Just out. 


NEW NOVELS. 


ARCADIAN ADVENTURES WITH 
THE IDLE RICH. py srerHen LEAcocK. 


Ss. 6d. net. 
“Will become the Henry James as well as the Mark Twain of 
Canada.”—Morning Post. 


INNETH 
R. J. E 


inting, and 


A Volume of Fairy Tales by H. DE 
Illustrated in Colour by Lrienron 


UNDER THE TRICOLOUR. French 
Soldier Stories. By PIERRE MILLE. Translated by 


lilustrated in Colour by Hsien McKiz. 
[Jusé out. 


B. Drituien. 
Ss. Gd. net. 


VALLEY OF A THOUSAND HILLS. 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 6s. 
“A novel by F. E. Mills Young is always welcome.”—Field. 
“One of the most charming heroines that Miss Young has yet 
given us.”—Sunday Times. 


BUT SHE MEANT WELL. 
By WILLIAM CAINE. Gs. 
“As a humorous casuist Mr. Caine need fear no rival. And 
Hannah belongs to the company of the very few good little girls 
who will always be able to make us laugh.”—Pall ‘Mall Gazette. 


FIRST COUSIN TO A DREAM. 


By CYRIL HARCOURT, Author of “The World’s Daughter.” 
6s. 
“Gay and witty and humorous and high spirited.” 


—Sunday Times. 
A DROP IN INFINITY. 
By GERALD GROGAN. 6s. 
“It is a sprightly effort, full of ee enneee 


John Lane, The ‘iain Head, London, W. 





—__ 


That Young Foiks may learn 
what their Fathers are doing. 


THE WAR, 1974 


A History and an Explanatal 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By ELIZABETH O'NEILL, MA, 


Author of “The World’s Story,” &c, 


116 


NET 





A beautiful volume containing 16 full-page 
plates; four of these in full colours from 
drawings by Septimus Scott, Chevallier 
Tayler, W. B. Wolien, and A. &. Hartrick. 
By far the most interesting book for 
young peoplo in the present crisis. 


The Story of Lord Roberts 


By E. F. SELLAR. 


(The Children’s Heroes Series.) Hight drawings in 
Colour by Sydney Paget. A delightful and inspiring 
record, simply presented. Beautiful binding, 1/6 net 








LONDON: T. Cc. & E. CG. JACK, 


And all Dooksellers, 





JUST READY 


AD LUCEM 


A NOVEL 
By MARY A. WOODS 


Late 
High School, 





Headmistress of the Girls’ 
Clifton. 6s. 


To keep the wolf from somebody’s 

door ali profits derived from the 

sale of the first edition of this 

novel will be forwarded by the 

author to the National Relief 
Fund. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSHOPS 





The GARDEN CiTY PRESS, LETCHWORTH. 





Now ready. Price 4d, Post free 
pz RIOTIC “WAR SON GS AND P OF MS for Fleet, 
Camp, and Country, by vi arious Authors. Especially compiled for the 
use of Men on Active Service, by M. A. A. L. 
Loudon: SPOTTISWOODE & cO., LTD., 75 Shoe Lane, E.C. 


men serene — 














THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Subscripiions only received by Gorpon anp GorcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricron anp CoMPANT, 
Christchurch; WW. Barium 


Dunedin; Siurson anp WI.L.IAMs, 


anv Company, Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Spruckugr, Auckland ; and 
C. W. Riacuy, Adelaide 





rey, 
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CONSTABLE’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 





~ JLLUSTRATED BOOKS 


WAR AND POLITICS 





THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.  Mustrated in 
Colour and Black and White by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 
Royal 8vo, 128 6d net; limited large paper edition, 

Sis Gd net 


“In every way excellent."'— Spectator. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. lhes- 
trated in Colour and Black and White by W. HEATH ROBIN- 
SON. Crown 4to, 128 Gd net; limited large paper edition, 

Sis Gd net 


“OXFORD ON TREITSCHKE” 
THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF 
HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE. 
By H. W. C. DAVIS, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 





» A master alike in line and colour."—Guardian, 


TOMMY TREGENNIS. 


Illustrated in Colour. 


New Edition. 


“ An admirable Christmas book.""—Sphere. 


BLACK TALES FOR 
and Mrs, STIGAND. 


By Capt. 


HARGRAVE, Square 8vo 
“ A book of really good fairy stories.""—Country Life. 


By MARY E. PHILLIPS. 
Square 8vo 


WHITE CHILDREN. 
Illustrated by JOHN 


Ss net 


Bs net 





CHARLES BOYD, 
Right Hon. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 


“ A vivid historical and biographical! picture of the politics of a generation.” 


LAW AND USAGE OF WAR. 


Practical Manual of War and Prize. 


THOMAS BARCLAY 


“A useful and > 
expert.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


C.M.G. 


300 Pages. Demy 8vo 6s net 

“His excellent analysis . . . could not have been carried out in a more com- 

prehensive or scholarly manner... . Mr. Davis's work should be read by all 

who wish to understand how and why the German military State has become a 
State militant.'’—7 he Morning Post. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES. Edited by 


With an Introduction by the 


In2vols. 15g net 


—The Temes, 
Being a 


By Sir 
5s net 


book for the man in the street no less than for the 





GENERAL LITERATURE 





THE CURVES OF LIFE. An Account of the 
in Nature, 
By THEODORE A. COOK. 


Spiral 


Formation 
Science, Art and Life. 


and Growth 


Illustrated, Royal 8vo 


“A book that will one day take its place alongside the first edition of 


Darwin's ‘Origin of Species,’”—Enginecr. 


IMPRESS'ONS AND COMMENTS, By HAVE- 


Photogravure Frontispiece. 


LOCK -LIS. 


“A brilliant example of impressionism in literature.”"—Daily Telegraph, 


MEMOIRS OF YOUTH. 
By GIOVANNI 


Known. 
Illustrated 


“A clever, intimate, first-hand record of experiences.”—The Times. 


VISCONTI 


Things Seen and 


12s 6d net 


VENOSTA. 
12s Gd net 


trated 





Photogravure Frontispiece. 


“A very discriminating and interesting monograph.””—W. L. Covurixey in 
the Daily Telegraph. 


SOME OLD SCOTS 


and Impressions. 


JUDGES. 
By W. FORBES GRAY. 


EMILE VERHAEREN,., By STEFAN ZWEIG. With 
Demy 8vo 


€s ne 


“ Mr, Bithel! has made an admirable translation of an admirable book.” 
—The Lookman, 
BALZAC. By EMILE FAGUET 6s net 
Demy 8vo FLAUBERT. By EMILE FAGUET 6s net 
Gs net “ We heartily commend these stimulating studies to readers.” 


—Aberdeen Free Press, 
Anccdotes 


Illus- 
10s Gd net 


"A fascinating subject ... the pages teem with interesting matter,” 


-—Daily News, 





NEW SIX 


SHILLING NOVELS 





“Mary Johnston 


bas never shown her skill 
more strongly than in 


The Witch” 


Of the anonymous novel 
Tributaries 


Mr. Punch says: 


“ Quite one of the 


in The Raft 
By 
Coningsby 
Dawson 
“pathos and fun blend to 





says best written novels of the ae 
make perfection. 
the Evening Standard, year.” —Evening News. 
eae Semel “Cc. L. Captivating 
Burnham’s Mary Carstairs 
Cynthia Pant peetnynanty 
admirers will not be able 1D 1914 
Stockley to put down By 


t0 be “ at her best” 


Wild Honey 


(2nd Imp.) 


The Right Track 


until the last page.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


SydnorHarr ison 
Author of “ Queed” 
is “ vivid and engrossing ” 
says 
The Daily Telegraph. 





The Morning Fost calls 


The Story of 
Fifine 
By 
Bernard Capes 


“ An extremely clever and 
entertaining book.” 


The Nightingale 


The Morning Post 
speaks of 


**Nancy Moore’s 


charming novel,” 


“M. E. F. 
IRWIN 


is a wonderfully clever 
writer. Her first book was 
a remarkable one, but 


Come out to Play 


is still more brilliant ”’ says 
the Lvening Standard. 





The present crisis in 
Egypt makes 


CAIRO 


By 
Percy White 


of absorbing 
topical interest. 











Write to CONSTABLE & CO., 








Ltd., 10 Orange Street, Leicester 


for New List of Announcements. 


Square, London, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 





THE LIFE OF 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Vol. II1I,—1846-55. By George Earle Buckle, in succes- 
sion to the late W. F. Monypenny. Illus. 12s. net. 
“We have nothing but praise for Mr. buckle’s volume. It is 
clear, able, straightforward, and, so far as we have been able to 
test it in the last few days in which it has been in our hands, 
romarkably accurate. .. . Let us render thanks to Mr. Buckle for 
continuing so smoothly and so ably the work which his gifted 
predecessor Mr. Monypenny had begun.”—Westminster Gazette. 


Theodore Rooseveilt’s 


THROUGH THE BRAZILIAN WILDERNESS 
Illustrated. 18s. net. 

“ 4 most remarkable undertaking and a most remarkable book.” 

—Pail Mall Gazette. 

“ One of the most fascinating books of travel and adventure ever 
written.”—The Globe. 

“ Packed with fascinating reading and photographs. .. . But it 
is not only the intimate touch with nature that Mr. Roosevelt 
conveys successfully; the hunter, the scientist, the geographer, 
and the general reader will find delightful reading in this most 
arresting book from a man who knows what he is writing about 
and how to write it.”—The Standard. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 442. Partt. 3s. (JUST OUT. 
Tue ADMINISTRATION OF THE SUDAN, A Revotr or Istam. G, F, Abbott. 








YP. F. Martin, Tue ———- or aye 
ILLUS H . ir Archibald ‘Tae Wak IN OcToOBER AND NOVEMBER: 
Creo Ge soe 1. On Land. Col. W. P. Blood, 


(With sap.) 
2, At Sea. Archibald Hurd, 
8, In Serbia. R. W. Seton- Watson. 


Tue German Spirit, 
Tue Boarp or Apmiratty, Part L— 
The Position of the First Lord, (With map.) 
J. BR. Thurstfield, RECRUITING AND THE CENSORSHIP. 
In order that the urgent events of the day may have speedier treatment in the 
*Quarierly Review,’ Mr. Murray has decided to publish the January number 
wn two parts. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 


\j E can supply any of the Books reviewed 
or advertised in this Journal. 


Full discount allowed for cash on all Books not 
published at net prices, 


Orders by Post despatched on the day of receipt. 
Out-of-Print or Rare Books sought for. 
Binding, Repairing, and Cataloguing of Libraries 
undertaken, 
NEW CATALOGUE of GENERAL LITERA- 
TURE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
62 Kensington High Street, W. 


Telephone No. Kensington 4216. 


ENGLAND’S ARCH-ENEMY 
(An Indictment of German Policy) 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
Now Ready. Price 6s. net. 


12 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C., LONDON. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Our New Catalogue, containing the best Books of the Season— 

Books for Children, Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books, Standard 

Books in Leather Binding, &c. — will be sent post free on 
receipt of a 


A. & F. DENNY, 147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 

















OOKS.—Who’s Who,1914, 5s.6d.; Hume, Wives Henry VIIL., 
6s. 6d.; Loti’s Esypt, 6s. 6d.; Popular Fallacies, Popular Phrases, 
opular Superstitions, 3 vols., 7s, 6d.; Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman, 
2 vols., 32s., for 6s,; Garner’s Caesar Borgia, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Waite’s 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 42s., for 16s.; J. H. Stirling, His 
Life and Work, with Preface by Lord Haldane, 10s. 6d., for 4s.; Eumbold’s 
Austrian Court in the 19th Century, 18s., for 6s.; In Constable's Country, 
12s. Cd., for 6s.; Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s, Send also for 
Catalogue. I have always 100,000 ins on hand. If you want a book and 
have fuiled to find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


~ 


5s. net, 


TOLD 
IN GALLANT DEEDS: 


A Child’s History of the War 


BY 


Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, 





First Reviews. 


“With the sure, confident touch of one who knows 
children by heart the author has succeeded in writings 
history of the war which is as easy to understand as A BC, 
yet as full of romance as half-a-dozen books of adventure.” 


—The Times, 


“ Serious in tone, inclusive in its outlook, patriotic in its 
purpose, and wonderfully enlightening all through.” 
—Pall Mali Gazetie, 


“ A book which will hold not only children for whom it 
is written, but every grown person into whose fortunate 
hands it may come.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“Tt would be difficult to find a better gift-book for a bey 
or girl.”—Daily Telegraph. 





NISBETS: 22 BERNERS STREET, LONDOK, W. 


An Ideal Gift Book for Christmas. 


BRITISH 
FLOWERING PLANTS 


ILLUSTRATED BY 300 FULL-PAGE COLOURED 
PLATES REPRODUCED FROM DRAWINGS BY 


MRS. HENRY PERRIN 
WITH DETAILED DESCRIPTIVE NOTES BY 
PROFESSOR BOULGER, F.L.S. 
Four Volumes. Royal 4to. Buckram. £15 15s, net. 
The Fourth Volume, completing the work, has just been issued. 








“Mrs. Perrin has prepared a series o7 -~me three hundred full-page coloured 
plates of representative plants. They are admirable water-colour drawings, 
and a delight tolook at. It is impossible to bestow too high praise on the 
work of this gifted artist.”"—The Spectator, 





BERNARD QUARITCH, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., W. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall, 


where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 





MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 
Interesting Out-of-the-Way Books, both Old and New. 


LAMLEY & CO. 


1, 3, 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KEN SINGTON, S.W., 

invite inspection of their large and interesting stock. 

The resort of Students and Book-lovers for 40 years. Christmas, Secondhsn4, 
Technical, and War Catalogues sent on application. 

On Saturday, Dec. 19th, we remain open until 7 p.m. 





OOK BARGAINS. CATALOGUES FREE.—We offer 
Who's Who, 1914, 5s. 6d., cost 15s, net; Burke’s Peerage, 1913, 25s., cost 
42s. net; Ency. Brit., Last Edit., India Paper, £22; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 





17 vols., £15; Prescott’s Works, 12 vols., £2, cost £3 net. Books and Libraries 
purchased to any amount.—Holland Bros., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


POLITICS. 


The War and Democracy. yr. w. 
SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., J. DOVER WILSON, ALFRED 
E. ZIMMERN, and ARTHUR GREENWOOD. With 8 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


0,0 A guide to the study of the underlying causes and issues of 
° the War. 


NEW WAR PAMPHLETS. 
Britain and Turkey. tre causes of the 


Rupture set out in brief form from the Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence, By Sir EDWARD COOK. 8vo, Sewed. 2d. 


England, Germany, and Europe. 
by JAMES WYCLIFFE HEADLAM, M.A, 8vo. Sewed. 2d. 
The Economic Strength of Great 


Britain. sy HAROLD COX. 8vo. Sewed. 14. 


The American Volunteer Motor- 


Ambulance Corps in France. 
A Letter to the Editor of an American Journal. By HENRY 
JAMES. 8vo. Sewed. 1d. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


Decean Nursery Tales: or Fairy 
Tales from the South. By C. A. KINCAID, C.V.O.,, 
Indian Civil Service. With 8 Llustrations in Colour by M. V. 
DHURANDHAR. Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tre Aruexzum.—“ Boys and girls should enjoy these Indian stories as 
related in Mr. Kincaid’s smooth and easy English. .. ‘The book has excellent 
eoloured illustrations,” 


The Indian Story Book. containing 
Tales from the Ramayana, the Mahab- 
harata, and other Early Sources. Retold by 
RICHARD WILSON. With 16 Coloured Plates and Line 
Illustrations from Drawings by F. C. Part. Feap. 4to. 
7s. 6d. net. [Ingle Nook Series, 


Tur Guarpian.—“ Mr, Papé’s pictures are very beautiful, and the volume, 
asa whole, is charming, whether as a possession or as a gift-book.” 


Outa Karel’s Stories. south african 
Folk-Lore Tales. By SANNI METELERKAMP., 
With Illustrations by CONSTANCE PENSTONE,. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Tue Morxine Post.—‘A delightful little book, which children will read 
with joy and folklore students with profit.” 





THEOLOGY. 


Democracy and Christian Doc- 


trine. An Essay in Reinterpretation. By 
W. H. CARNEGIE, M.A., Canon of Westminster and Rector 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tur Times.—‘* Canon Carnegie writes from the point of view of an orthodox 
Anglican, and much of the book is a defence of historic Christianity, with its 
ereeds and ministry. The arguments are set out with sustained thought and 
vigour.” 

THIRD AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION, WITH 
NEW PREFACE, 


Christus Futurus. By the Author of “Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.” Third and Cheaper Impression, with 
Corrections. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Christian Life in the Modern 


World. sy FRANCIS G. PEABODY, Author of 
“Jesus Christ and the Social Question.” Crown 8vo, 
5s. 6d. net. 





ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Safeg.iards for City Youth at 


Work and at Play. py toursr pr 
KOVEN BOWEN. With a Preface by JANE ADDAMS, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


The Juvenile Court and the 


Community. sy Tuomas D. ELIOT, Ma, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Economics of Efficiency. sy norris 


THE 
SERVICE KIPLING 


26 volumes, 16mo. Blue cloth. 2s. 6d. net per volume. 

Thess volumes are issued in a form which it is hoped will 
make them more convenient for general use present 
conditions, 
Plain Tales from the Hills, 
Soldiers Three. 2 vols. 
Wee Willie Winkie. 2 vols. 
From Sea to Sea, 4 vols. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND CLASSICS, 


The Excavations at Babylon. ny 
ROBERT KOLDEWEY. Translated by Aenzs 8. Jouns. 
With 255 Illustrations, including 7 in Colour, and Plans, 
Super Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


Tze Daity News.—‘ The present book, which is beautifully illustrated, is 
an account of work done which the student will recognize as of commanding 
importance for some years to come,” 


New Volume of 


THE GLOBE LIBRARY 


The Iliad of Homer. pone into Enclish 
rose by the late ANDREW LANG, M.A, WALTER 
EAP, Litt.D., and ERNEST MYERS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
8a. 


2 vols, 








HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 
VOLUME V. JUST PUSLISHED, 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


Illustrated Edition.  kaitea ty c nm. 
FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in colour 
and Photogravure Portrait. In6vols. (Published Quarterly.) 
Super Royal 8vo. Vols. 1L—V. 10s. 6d. net each, 

*," Illustrated Prospectus post free on application, 


Dariy News.—" This is a great edition of a great book. We do not know of 
any more nobly illustrated history in the English language.” 


The City of Dancing Dervishes, 
and other Sketches and Studies from the 
Near East. By HARRY CHARLES LUKACH, Author 
of “ The Fringe of the East,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


Tur Ovtioox.—'''The book asa whole is most readable, and is one of the 
best apologies for the Muhamadan religion, as it affects the best elements of 
Islamic peoples, we have ever read.” 


Through the Grand Canyon 
from Wyoming to Mexico. 


By E. L. KOLB. With a Foreword by OWEN WISTER, 
With Illustrations. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





Japan To-day and To-morrow. 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. Witb Illustrations. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





FICTION. 


H. G. WELLS’S NEW NOVEL 
The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman, és. 
Incredible Adventures. five stories by 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “A Prisoner in 
Fairyland,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6a. 


The Demi-Gods, py jsames srepruens, 
Author of “The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 





ART. 
Bernini, and other Studies in the 
History of Art. by ricuarp norroy, 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. With 69 Plates. 4to. 
2l1s. net. [ Tuesday. 


Pottery, for Artists, Craftsmen, 
and Teachers. sy Grorer J. cox, 


A.R.C.A., Instructor in Pottery and Modelling at Teachers’ 








4. BRISCO, A.M., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


College, Columbia University, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
53. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
How to See a Play. ny xicuarp surron. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


*.* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON. 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS FOR GIFTs 


TWO ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY. 











MODERN. 
THE GREAT MILITARY NOVEL. THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT, 
CHIEF OF THE STAFF. By Mrs. KENNETH COMBE, Author of " Cecilia 
Kirkham’s Son” and “Seekers All.” 6s. 2nd Impression, 


“The war scenes are poignantly appropriate at this moment . . . they absorb all the reader’s attention.”—Times. 
“A graphic story of warfare that should secure the public ear at this time.”—Scotsman. 

“A fine story, and read in regard to current events it is almost uncanny. A remarkable novel.”—Manchester Courier. 
“A capital novel. The military detail is so strikingly level with the times.”"—Army and Navy Gazette. 

“The thrilling appropriateness of the really exciting narrative . . . can be read with breathless interest.” —Observer, 


MEDIEVAL. 


ALADORE. By HENRY NEWBOLT. 6s. 


This wonderful romance would be remarkable merely as a triumph of style, butits readers will not miss its underlying symbolism, 
Only a writer of distinction could have so recaptured the fugitive and twilight beauty of the mediwval romance, The book is charm. 
ingly illustrated with 15 collotype drawings by Lady Hylton, and will make a notable Xmas gift-book. 

“ A fair-thoughted and very gracious book.”—Pall Mall Gasette. 

“The book has true and wholesome magic in it,and its beauty and meaning will outlast the glooms and triumphs of the hour.”—Timeg, 

“, . « His latest book is the best of all . . . This remarkable book.”—Country Life. 


TWO OTHER EXCELLENT NOVELS. 
A ROYAL MARRIAGE. .3y sypwey c. Grier, Author of “One Crowded Hour,” “Writ in Water.” &q 


With Frontispiece by A. Pzanrsz. 6s. [2nd Impression, 
“ The tale is as convincing as the real thing—there are real people in it—and even more stirring.” —Globe, 
“Of thrilling interest.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


CIVIL DUDGEON. 3, c & TREMLETT. 6s. 


“ A thrilling story of London Town in King Charles's day . . . drawn with irresistible charm.”—@lobe, 
“ A veal success. We can cordially recommend this novel.”—Everyman. 











es 








FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
STRANGERS WITHIN THE GATES. te story of tho English in India. By Miss GABRIELLE 


FESTING, Author of “ When Kings Rode to Delhi.” 7s, 6d. net. 
“Truly great from cover to cover.”—Portsmouth Times, 
“Miss Festing has done fine work, and in this time of war her stirring narrative gives real pleasure.” —Saturday Review. 


THE REAL INDIAN PEOPLE. 3; tizvr.cononeL s. J. THOMSON, CLE. LMS, Author of 
“Silent India.” 7s. 6d. not. 
“ Among the best things that it has been our good fortune to read about India. Colonel Thomson's admirable book should receive 
the attention it richly deserves.” —Observer. 


THE ROYAL STEWARTS. xy 7. F. HENDERSON, Author of “A History of Scottish Vernacular 
Literature,” and Joint-Editor with W. E. Henley of “The Centenary Burns.” 16s. net. 
The volume is illustrated with authentic and little-known portraits of kings and princes of the Stewart dynasty. 
“A notable addition to Scottish literature,”—Scotsman, 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. 1V. 20s. net. 














A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 
A TALE OF OLD JAPAN. py ALrrep Novus. 2z. net. 


All lovers of music, as well as admirers of Mr, Noyes’s poetry, will be glad to have this commemorative volume, which contains 
an original preface by Mr. Noyes upon his late friend, Mr. Coleridge Taylor. The book, which is designed in a convenient and artistic 
form, is beautifully illustrated in colour by Miss Kate Riches, 











“BLACKWOOD” is a Magazine taking in the whole world, and especially the Empire.”—British Weekly. 


THE BEST =, for 3 YEARLY 
a friend abroad is a 
year’s subscription to SUBSCRIPTION, 30s. 


“The most brilliant of our Magazines.”—Truth, “* Blackwood’ remains without a rival.”—Daily Mail. “The only Magazine 
which every lover of good literature must buy, borrow, or steal at the beginning of every month.”—Morning Post. 

A correspondent writes :—*“ Living so far from the centres of everything, the best, if not the only, way to keep in intelligent touch 
with the world at large is to be found in the possession of a sound knowledge of your pages,” 


JANUARY contains: 





DIARY OF A SUBALTERN. A GREAT JOUST. By David Hannay. 
Preparations in England—Preparations in France— «oa* 
«the Retreat.” NICKY-NAN, RESERVIST. By “Q 
FROM THE OUTPOSTS. TENURES—SPORTING AND SPORTIVE. By L. F. Salzmana. 
Muhammad Yusuf, Nsr: His Trip to Ghazni. By E.L.| py pup POWER OF WATER, By J. M. Callwell. 
OLD PIPRIAC. By Charles Oliver. 
THE LION OF THE LEVANT. a Sore SF. Weigel greeny secs on ermany’s Cant—The Fretich 
THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. Yellow Book—The Known een of enune-aieed Haldane’s 
Shooting Straight. By The Junior Sub.! Love of the Kaiser—Howitzers and Votes. 





_WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. _ 
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